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N Cad b u ry’s Coco a is nothing superior.”—Medical Magaaiee. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, therefore BEST. 
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A Pilgrimage to Palestine 


By the Ven. Archdeacon SINCLAIR, D.D. 





The Influence of Fashion 
By the Rev. C. SILVESTER HORNE, M.A. 


A Lady's Dash for Lhasa __s8y cHaRLES RAY 


Our Question Drawer 
Conducted by the Rev. F. B. MEYER, B.A. 


Jacob Elias Neuman: Confessor and Seer 
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Some Clerical Novelists By Dr. A. BLACK 


And many other Articles and Stories, profusely illustrated 
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No Breakfast Table 
complete without 


EPPS’ 


An admirable Food of the 
Finest quality and flavour. 


COCO 


The Most Nutritious 
and Economical. 















KEATINGS POWDER, 


9 
Preservation 
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A TINY BIT, 
A LITTLE RUB, 


A BIG SHINE 


is the way with 


GLOBE ~~ POLISH 


RAIMES & Co., Ltd., Tredegar Road, Bow, London, E., and Stockton-on-Tees. 













ALEXANDRA HOSPITAL 


For Children with Hip Disease 
Queen Sq., Bloomsbury, London,w.c. 
97 Beds always full 


Hip Disease is Consumption of 
the Hip. This diseases at- 
tended with acute suffer- 
ing, aud without proper 
treatment those sub- 
ject to itdie from 
exhaustion or 
are crippled 
for life. 






















THE UNIVERSAL REMEDY FOR 


Coughs, Colds, 


will main- 
tain a Cot for 
a year. Will 
every reader contri- 
bute something to miti- 
gate the acute sufferings of 

these helpless little children ? 












Influenza, Whcoping- 
; Cough, Hoarseness, &c, 
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BLINDS bye) A euinos {ung Tonic 
a y DEF RINN Important Notice: Pt 
& cs 4) 
. SUBSTITUTION.—There are so many ~~ 
0 wmitations of this successful, and there- 205 
= oh f fore popular, remedy that it is of the 






utmost importance you should use 
the word *OWBRIDGE” when 
buying Lung Tonie, and 

TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. 






Prepared by 


Makes the room more cheertul, is light, durable, 

and elegant. is fireproof, can be fixed in haif the 

usuai spact: Only requires washing to make it 
ew after years of wear 


HODKINSON & Co., Ld., Canada Works 


SMALL HEATH, BIRMINGHAM. 





Sold everywhere in bottles, a 
ls. t4d., 8 9d., 48. 6d., & lle, 
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All communications respeciing the insertion of Advertisements should be addressed to 
G@. F. NELSON, 19 Laurence Pountney Lane, Cannon Street, E.C., by the 8th of each Month. 
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WALLS ARE A PICTURE IN THEMSELVES 
and add greatly to the fine effect of furniture and pictures 
when coated with HALL’S DISTEMPER. The flat 
uniform tints easily make most pleasing colour schemes 

The material is sold ready to mix with water, in 70 
distinct colours. It is applied with a whitewash brush 
at one-third the cost of paint. It is not affected by light, 
heat, or damp, and does not crack, blister, or turn black. 

Used and recommended by leading Decorators. 





MANUFACTURED BY 
SISSONS BROTHERS & Co., Ltd., HULL. 
London Office—1o98, BORO’ HIGH STREET, S E. 








Connoisseurs of COFFEE 


DRINK THE 


1 Entirely removes all ROUCHNESS, la 
REONESS, IRRITATION, TAN, Ac. and Pa)! 
KEEPS tae SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH, [C7 & E. i U E 
AND WHITE at att seasons. aay 


Delightfully Cooling & fresh 
wantre Tee a Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner 


pam Potties, I/-, 1/8, ¢ “2.6. ape In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger 
| Sf M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. than ordinary COFFEE 
Sin ——_— _ pit 


itn Ss 
pliers eet Wver J - - 
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GOLD ) MEDAL, 
HEALTH Bal mentions LONDON. 







BENGER'S FOOD is not 
only highly nutritive, but 

FOOD is most easily digested, 
for INFANTS, and is so delicious that 


it is enjoyed by Infants, 
INVALIDS, and the AGED 


Invalids, Convalescents, 
Benger’s Food is sold in Tins by 
| Chemists, &c., everywhere. » RT Ra 
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PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL BOOKS 





Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor 
(Twentieth-Century Edition) 


A new and complete Exposition of Sir Isaac 
Pitman’s System of Phonography. This work 
embodies a large number of improvements and 
additions of great value to the student and practi- 
tioner. Designed for Class or Self-Instruction. 
Containing instruction in both the Corresponding 
and Reporting Styles, with over one hundred 
Reading and Writing Exercises and Examination 
Papers. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Pitman’s Typewriter Manual 


A Practical Guide to Commercial, Literary, Legal, 
Dramatic, and all classes of Typewriting work. 
The book is divided into two parts. The first 
includes a discussion and statement of the various 
faults noticeable in bad work, and furnishes rules 
for their cure. The second division contains a 
number of rules and examples applying to certain 
special kinds of work which the operator may, 
from time to time, be called upon to do. Illus- 
trated with numerous facsimile plates. Lists of 
Abbreviations. Can be used with any machine, 
and fully explains the Touch Typewriting method. 
Large post 4to, cloth, 3s. 


Pitman’s Business Man’s Guide 


Edited by J. A. Stater, B.A., LL.B., of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. This work 
contains in dictionary form more than 2000 
articles and definitions relating to mercantile law, 
trade, and commercial geography. Its scope will 
be more clearly seen from some of the headings in 
the opening pages. Under the letter ‘‘A "’ are all 
the signs in which that letter is used as an initial 
—*/.,@, a/d, a/s, a/o, &c, Then there are articles 
on ‘‘ Abandonment” (of a ship), ‘‘ Acceptance ”’ 
(of a Bill of Exchange), ‘‘ Accident” (insurance), 
* Action "’ (at law), ‘‘ Actuary” (duties of), ‘* Arti- 
cles of Association,’’ ‘‘ Arbitration,” ‘‘ Attorney ’’ 


(power of), ‘‘ Auctioneer” (duties and respon- 
sibilities), ‘* Auditor,’’ ‘‘ Average Adjustment,” 
“Award,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 476 pp., 3s. 6d. 
net. 


Pitman’s Manual of Business 
Training 


In this manual full instruction and information is 
given on business methods; fully illustrated with 
engravings of office appliances, facsimiles of com- 


mercial forms, and 34 maps and plates. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Pitman’s Business Terms and 
Phrases 


Acollection of all the business terms, phrases, and 
abbreviations met with in commercial correspon- 
dence and business transactions. The explanations 
of the Business Terms are in a large number of 
instances illustrated with facsimile docvments, 
The equivalents of all the terms in French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish are given. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. 


Pitman’s Complete Book- 
keeping 


This work is designed to provide the student of 
Book-keeping with a Manual of Accounts, the 
mastery of which will enable him to record, accu- 
rately and fully, any business transaction in which 
he may be concerned. It is, accordingly, com- 
plete in itself. The principles of both Single and 
Double Entry are explained, and their application 
shown in illustrative transactions. Explanations 
are furnished of the treatment of practically every 
kind of account met with in business or pro- 
fessional life, together with a description and fac- 
similes of the most important commercial docu- 
ments, and the chief regulations with regard to 
their use. There is an ample supply of exercises 
to be worked by the student as a test of his know- 
ledge of the various chapters ; a supplementary 
List of Questions; useful Lists of Business Ab- 
breviations and Commercial Terms (with their 
meanings). Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Pitman’s Commercial Hand- 


writing and Correspondence 


Comprises carefully graduated Exercises, together 
with Practical Instructions for the Rapid Acquire- 
ment of a Business Style of Handwriting. Fur- 
nishes also explicit directions for the formation of 
the recognised Civil Service Style, Text Hand, 
Legal Style, Engrossing Style, Block Lettering, as 
required for business purposes, valuable hints on 
Business Composition, specimens of written Busi- 
ness Letters and various Commercial Documents. 








Lists of Business Abbreviations. cap. 4to, 
quarter cloth, rs. 6d. 

Pitman’s Popular Guide to 
Journalism 


A practical handbook for all engaged in or seeking 
to qualify for professional work on the Newspaper 
Press; indispensable for the beginner. Includes 





guidance on the correction of printers’ proofs and 
other technical matters. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 





A Complete Catalogue of Shorthand, Typewriting, and Commercial 
Publications gratis and post free on application 





SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, LIMITED 


1 Amen Corner, London, E.C.; Bath and New York 
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zoe REDUCE THE FAMILY 
=2N BOOT BILL BY HALF. 


GREATER COMFOR 
ImPROVED ‘APPEARANCE. 


mable one to walk long dis- 
tances poor ape fatigue. impartto 
joy- 


be e new boot. one 
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r will save Ten 

nm the Boot Bill. Easily 


Coe ~a thing for the Holidays. 
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THE ‘REVOLVING HEEL CO., PRESTON. 








| ISBISTER’S 


Anglo-Saxon Library 


_ OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 





CLASSICS 
> REQUIRED 
i Feap. Svo, gilt top. Cloth, 4 G net ; Limp, . pinhemen 


Lambskin, 2/6 net, each volume 
MARVEL’S DREAM LIFE. 
MARVEL’S REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 
PENN’S NO CROSS, NO CROWN. iW 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. BRITiSH-ALL-THROUGH. 
EMERSON’S ESSAYS (Ist Series). Free from Acid, PoisonxGrit. 


PRODUCES QUICKLY 
EMERSON’S ESSAYS (2nd Series). 
EMERSON’S ESSAYS (3rd Series). 
EMERSON’S THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON. 
HOLMES’ THE AUTOCRAT OF THE 
BREAKFAST TABLE. 


HOLMES’ THE PROFESSOR AT THE 
BREAKFAST TABLE. 


MACAULAY’S LITERARY ESSAYS. 
MACAULAY’S HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Pe, 547-4 


issued by ALLEN GHANBURYS Ltd. 
Plough Court. Lombard St.LONDON, 
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. Mnfrs of The ALLENBURYS FOODS. 


ISBISTER & CO. 


15 & 16 TAVisTocK St., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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| ISBISTER’S NEW: BOOKS, SPRING 1904 








M'AANCHURIA AND KOREA 
By H. J. Wuicuam, Author of ‘The Persian 
Problem.’’ Demy 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 
7s. 6d. 
An examination of the situation in Manchuria and Korea 


as it affects British Interests, and containing a description 
of the countries and their inhabitants, 


A DAUGHTER OF THE SNOWS 
By Jack Lonpon,* Author of ‘‘ The Call of the 
Wild,’’ ‘‘ The God of his Fathers,” &c. 
8vo, 6s. 


Crown 


A novel deating with life in ‘the region that Jack London 
has made his own—the Klondyke—and full of throbbing 
interest. 


VERONICA 
By MartHa WADDELL AvusTIN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
With Portrait Frontispiece of Author. 


A. novel characterised by’ grace and distinction of style 
unusual in a new writer. "A charming woman, whose 
beautiful character is delicately unfolded, is the heroine; for 
it is a story of feeling and not a tale of adventure. 


FOR LOVE AND HONOUR: a’ Tale of 
the’45 


By, WILLIAM MACLEOD RAIne. 


THE ISLES OF SUNSET 
By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER. BENSON; 
“ The Hill of Trouble,” &c. 


A collection of stories full of the beauty of high thoughts 
and aglow with’the ‘glamour of old romance. 


THE WISDOM OF FOLLY 


By Cosmo HamittTon, Author of * 
Innocence.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Author of 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Thé Danger of 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ¥ 
A novel based on the author's successful play, and 


described in the sub-title as being ‘‘ An Episode in, the 
Peaceful Life of a Fluffy-minded Lady.” , 


IN ‘FHE KING’S COUNTY 


By E. Kay Rosrnson, Author of **” 
Nature.”’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


lo-day’ with 


\ volume dealing with the natural history of Norfolk, and 
the out-of-door life of the countryside. 


OVERTONES: 1a Book of Temperaments 
By James Huneker, Author of “ 
Modern Music.” Crown 8vo, 
Richard Strauss, 6s. 


Mezzotints of 
With Poftrait of 


\ book for music-lovers. The essays deal with Strauss, 
Parsifal, Verdi, Balzac, Nietzsche; &c., and have all 
Mr. Huneker's originality in.point of view, richness of illus- 
tration, and raciness in phrasing. 


NOCTES AMBROSIAN/: 
By JoHN WILSON (CHRISTOPHER NorTH). Abridged 
by Joanna Scott Moncrierr, and with Introduc- 
tion by J. HEpBuRN MiLLar. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


MY KEY OF LIFE—Optimism: an Essay 
By Heven KELLER, Author of ‘‘ The Story of My 
Life.” . Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


This book is unique, as it is the first composition of the 
blind girl whose intellectual development and acquirements 
have excited the keenest interest of all who have read the 
marvellous story of her life. 


NATIONAL PHYSICAL TRAINING 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


\ Series of Essays on this pressing question of national 


importance by Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R. B. HALDANE, 
M.P., JoHN BuRNs, M.P., and other eminent Writers and 
Experts. Edited by J. B, ATKINS. 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION: Should Re- 
strictions be Imposed ? 
Pro: Frank BRADSHAW. 
UEL. 


Con : CHARLES EMAN- 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


\nother volume of the ‘‘ Pro and Con " Series, and dealing 
with a subject of immediate political importance. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI: His Times, 
Life, and Work 
By the Rev. W. J. Knox Litte. M.A., Canon of 
Worcester. With Portrait from the 
Fra. Bartolommeo. 


Painting by 
New and cheaper edition, 
demy 8vo, 5s. 
‘* \ book which few will be able to read without genuine 
pleasure and considerable profit." — Pad/ Alad/ Gusette. 


IN ANSWER TO PRAYER. 


Testimonies of Personal Experiences. By the 
BisHop oF Ripon, the DEAN oF SALISBURY, Canon 
Knox Littte, M.A., Rev. Dr. JoHN Watson 
(“IAN MacLarENn "’), Rev. Dr. R. F. Horton, Rev. 
HuGcuH Price HvuGueEs, and others. New and 


cheaper edition, crown 8vo, gilt top, 2s. 


THE CHRISTIAN CERTAINTIES 


Discourses in Exposition and Defence of the 
Christian Faith. By Joun Cuiirrorp, M.A., D.D. 
People’s edition, crown 8vo, paper covers, Is, net. 


A BOOK OF THE LOVE OF JESUS 


A Collection of Ancient English Devotions in 


Prose and Verse. Compiled and edited by Ropert 
HuGuH Benson, M.A. Limp lambskin, 3s. 6d. 


net. 
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KODAK, LTD. 
ISBISTER’S FICTION 


6/- Each Seow 8vo Each 6/- 





TALES i! THREE BROTHERS 
B , E. K., and H. PERRY ROBINSON 


y P 
THE CHILDREN OF SILENCE 
By oma CLEVELAND 


TRELAWNY AND =. FRIEND 
By HOLM AN FREELAND 
A PASTEBOARD CROWN 


THE SON OF THE WOLF 
THE COURSE OF JUSTICE 
By VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH 
THE SHOES OF FORTUNE 
GILIAN THE DREAMER 
THE WINDS OF CATHRIGG 
By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE 
THE TENDER MERCIES OF THE GOOD 
By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE 
THE MEN OF THE MOSS-HAGS 
By S. R. CROCKETT 
THE HALF-HEARTED 
THE LAUREL WALK 
THE LOOM OF TIME 
By Mrs.. HUGH FRASER 


THE HEIRESS OF THE FOREST 
By ELEANOR C. PRICE 


By CLARA MORRIS 
By JACK LONDON 


3y NEIL MUNRO 
By NEIL MUNRO 


By JOHN BUCHAN 
By. Mrs). MOLESWORTH 


ISBISTER & CO. LIMITED 
15 & 16 Tavistock STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


KODAKS for LADIES 


The Folding Pocket series is the most compact 
and convenient of all cameras. They are carried 
in the pocket as a book, or slung across the 
shoulder like a race-glass. They are opened or 
closed by one simple movzment, and when folded 
are less than 1} inches thick, some of them 
weighing less than 12 ounces. The price varies 
from 26s. to 90s. 
throughout, and with the aid of the Kodak 
Daylight Developing Machine no dark room is 
necessary in any process. In buying your camera 
be sure that it is a genuine Kodak and that the 
film is Kodak N.C. Film. Success is then assured. 


Ask your Dealer for a Price List, or write direct for full 
particulars of the new photography to 


41 to 43 Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 






















They are Daylight loading 






and Branches. 





ISBISTER’S FICTION. 


3/6 Each. Crown 8voa. Each 3 6. 


HOW CYNTHIA WENT A-MAYING 
By CHRISTOPHER HARE 


THE PROPHET’S MANTLE of 
By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE 
BRITTA 


PEARLA : 
By M. BETHAM EDWARDS 
A BRAVE POOR THING 


THE MAGIC WORD 
By CONSTANCE SMITH 


LOVE HATH WINGS SE 
By CONSTANCE SMITH 


AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR 


By DAVID LYALL 
THE SOUL OF — 
By IESBA STRETTON 
BROWN ROBIN 
THE TOUCHSTONE 
NORTHWARD HO! By ALEXANDER GORDON 
STEPPING STONES By SARAH, DOUDNEY 


THY HEART'S DESIRE, fs ARAM DOUDNEY 


3y GEORGE TEMPLE 


By L. T. MEADE 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE 
Ly HELEN SHIPOON 


ISBISTER & CO. LIMITED 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 















































































































A FAMOUS BOOK, 
FREE TO ALL. |: 


“Corpulency and the Cure,” 


By F. CECIL RUSSELL. 

This Standard Work on the Causes and 
the Cure of Obesity (as6 pages) will be 
sent, post free, under plain sealed en- 
velope, to all stout readers of THE 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE who will apply to 
Mr. F. C. Russell, Woburn House, 27 Store 
Street, London, W.C., enclosing three 
penny stamps. ‘‘ Corpulency and the Cure” 
contains most exhaustive information om 
everything of interest to sufferers from 
obesity, or to those who have a tendency [| 
to stoutness; also weights and tables re- 
lating to the human frame in respect to 
natural proportions. Besides these, there 
is the “recipe” of the principal com- 
pound forming part of the “Russell” 
treatment, showing its purely harmless 
vegetable nature, together with hundreds 
of unsolicited testimonials from grateful 

patients in all parts of the globe, and 
| copious extracts from the medical and 
general press endorsing and highly com- 
mending Mr. Russell's now famous system , 





» no more | 
age be forty, . 































THERE IS NO REASON WHY ANYONE SHOULD BE FAT. 


Tue above may seem a strong statement, but it is absolutely true; for the famous “ Russell” 
treatment for the Cure of Corpulency is most reliably permanent in its reductive effects. This 
as been proved in many thousands of cases. In ‘“‘Corpulency and the Cure” (see notice above), 
Mr. F.Cecil Russell's standard work, some hundreds of personal statements by grateful men and 
women attest the lasting nature of the results obtained from a course of the ‘ Russell” régime, 
not only as regards the radical reduction to symmetrical proportions and normal weight, but also 
in the matter of marked improvement in general health. These are facts which cannot be 
disputed. The records are there. Thousands of these letters are preserved for reférence at 
Woburn House, many of them emanating from medical men. The ‘‘ Russell" treatment is essentially 
stren ing: it requires that the patient should eat plentifully of wholesome muscle-forming 
food. There are no disagreeable dietary restrictions ; no sweating or purging or drugging. The 
chief agent employed is a marvellous tonic as well as an infallible fat-reducer, and the recipe of the 
harmless vegetable liquid compound is given in ‘‘Corpulency and the Cure.” Within 24 hours of 
beginning the treatment there is a surprising decrease. It will be found that, in ordinary cases, 
from 4 lb. to 2 Ib. has been lost; in severe cases the loss exceeds the latter figure. There is then 
a consistent daily decrease in weight until the attainment of normal dimensions, when the treat- 
ment may cease. The cure is radical and lasting. The tonic nature of the preparation alluded to 
is such thata healthy appetite and improved digestive powers ensure perfect nourishment to a 
debilitated system; for excess of fat is always debilitating. To go through a course of the 
“Russell” treatment is to regain at once elegance of figure and robust health; to feel years 

younger ; to possess renewed energy and zest for the pleasures of life. 
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The Sunday Magazine 


EDITED BY CHARLES RAY 


JUNE 1904 


THE BLIND BEGGAR—Frontispiece 
By Dyckmans 


How the World Goes Round : ; ; 
A Pilgrimage to Palestine. By the Ven. Archdeacon Sinclair, D.D. 


Worth Saving. By the Rev. Victor L. Whitechurch. Jlustrated by 
Victor Prout 


The Influences of Modern Life. VI. Fashion. By the Rev. C. Silvester 
Horne, M.A. : 7 


Some Clerical Novelists. By Dr. A. Black. Jllustrated hice ee 
Jacob Elias Neuman: Confessor and Seer. By the Rev. Cuthbert McEvoy 


Workers Together with God 


A Memorial to James Chalmers—The Results of Half a Century’s Work— 
Three Methodist Chapels in one Chinese Street-—An African King who 
appreciates the Gospel 


A Point of Honour. By Christabel R. Coleridge. Chaps. XVI.—XVIII. 
Itlustrated by Harold Piffard ; 


Climbing to Church ‘ : . 
A Lady’s Dash for Lhasa. By Charles Ray 
The Marble Mountains of Carrara. By Jane Tolerton 
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Our Question Drawer. Conducted by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 

I Lizzie Lindsay’s Tryst. By M. F. McAllum. Jilustrated by A. Hudson 
| Paradise Island; or, the Romance of Metlakahtla. —_ VI. "v — 
/ T. B. Davis 

For the Boys and Girls. Lessons from ‘een VI. The Brave Tyroles 
: Girl ‘ : . 


The Editor’s Page 
Mixed Puzzles 
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395 
399 
405 


409 


413 
425 
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432 
438 
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446 
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MAY BIBLE EXAMINATION RESULTS 


Adlai (a D lay), (13) Capernaum. 


Carmites. 


Any correct text given to a name has been accepted. 


I. Picture Names: (1) Ham, (2) Bunni, (3) Castor, (4) Achan or Akan, (5) Hattil, (6) Ahio 
{7) Aroer (a rower), (8) Adonijah, (9) Noe, (10) Decapolis (deck, a poll, s), (11) Elonites, (12) 


II, Words built up from Syllables: (1) Mattan, (2) Jaroah, (3) Heli, (4) Eden, (5) 





by stamped addressed envelope for reply. 





Powniney Lane, Cannon Street, E.C., by the Sth of each Month. 








Be AL MSS. to be addressed to ‘‘ Tug Epitor,” 25 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. While the greatest care 
will be taken of MSS., the Editor will not hold himself responsible for accidental loss. MSS. must be accompanied 


Se Ali communications respecting the insertion of ADVERTISEMENTS should be addressed to G. F. NB@LsON, 79 Laurence 











THE “DALLI” BOX IRON. 


The “ Dalli” is the best Box Iron, doing away with the worries 


of the old system. No gas, no fire, no smell. Hot in a few 
minutes, and remains hot. No changes of irons. Self-heating 
with smokeless fuel. Can be used anywhere without interrup- 
tion, even out of doors, doing double the work in half the 


time os ore p, cconcenical than any other iron. 
* Dalli Price of the * Dalli” Fuel is 19 per box of 
1.8 Bloc ks, To be had of all Ironmongers. If any diffic pad 
apply to— The Dalli Smokeless Fuel 
Beware of worthle:simitations, 27, Milton St., London, "3. 


Price of the 














OVER 80 YEARS’ ESTABLISHED 
REPUTATION. 





BEST & 
CHEAPEST 
‘* Admirably adapted to the wants of infants = oe 
persons,”—Sir CHAS, A. CAMERON, C.B., 
Has for some time been used in 


THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL NURSERY. 











The Sorrows 
of Parting #2 2 


will be mitigated if your 
parting gift be a 


Swan 


Fountain Pen. 


Writing will then become a 
pleasure, and though distance 
separates friends, it will be 
effectively bridged by a ‘Swan.’ 








mounted with wide Gold Bands, [4 6. 


Made in Three Sizes at 


10s. 6d., I6s. 6d., 25s., 


up to £20, postage free. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Catalogue free on application. 


Mabie, Todd & Bard, 


93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
95a, Regent Street, W.. LONDON; 
3, Exchange St.. MANCHESTER; and 
Brentano’s,37, Avenue de!’Opera, PARIS. 
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Size No. 1 “SWAN,” 




















Price Sixpence 


GOOD WORDS 


Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, D.D. 


ONE OF H.M. THE KING'S CHAPLAINS 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE 1904 
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How the World Goes Round 








The War 


As time passes the collapse of Russia 
in the Far East becomes more complete. 
Everywhere the Czar’s troops are in 
retreat, Port Arthur is invested, and the 
whole of Southern Manchuria is practically 
at the mercy of the Japanese. The 
crossing of the Yalu by the latter resulted 
in a decisive Russian defeat, after six 
days’ fighting, with the loss of forty-eight 
guns, and about two thousand officers and 
men, killed, wounded, or captured. The 
Japanese losses were under a thousand. 
Russia, of course, seeks to minimise the 
importance of this defeat, and protests 
that she had no intention of seriously 
contesting the passage of the Yalu. 
Six days’ hard fighting and the loss of 
nearly fifty guns, however, does not 
suggest a mock battle. 

The Japanese are now advancing rapidly 
from various points. They have landed 
large armies on both sides of the Liao-tung 
peninsula, and a further attempt. to 
block the entrance to Port Arthur harbour 
has proved successful, save in the case 
of small vessels. Admiral Alexieff only 
managed to escape in the last train, 
before the fortress was cut off on the 
land side by the Japanese. One train 
with supplies of ammunition, &c., how- 
ever, was eventually run through the 
isthmus into Port Arthur after the 
Japanese landing. There. is little pro- 
spect now of Admiral Skrydloff, Mak- 
aroff’s successor, reaching his com- 
mand. The result of his first great land 
battle has put a new complexion on 
matters, and disposed of the idea so 
largely held, that the Japanese would 
meet their match when they came in con- 
tact with the Russian army. 

A Japanese torpedo-boat removing mines 
in Kerr Bay, north of Talienwan, has been 


blown up and also a small cruiser, 
RRM ot 








The only activity on the part of the 
Russian fleet was the sally of some 
cruisers from Vladivostock, which attacked 
Wonsan, sank a Japanese transport, and 
then returned hastily to port to escape 
the enemy’s fleet which set out in pursuit. 

The behaviour of the Japanese, on both 
sea and land, has been admirable, and 
there are few instances on record of such 
fair and humane treatment of men, women 
and children in a country through which 2 
large army has passed. | fe Sug? Cha 


Further Fighting in Tibet ; 


+ Tue Tibetans have further opposed the 
British mission, and during a fight at the 
Karola Pass in which 2500 Tibetans were 
routed, Captain Bethune and three men 
were killed, and fourteen men wounded, on 
our side. In a fight at Gyangtse the 
British force had two sepoys wounded. 
It is now stated that General Macdonald 
will advance to Lhasa. 


The Budget 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN had a 
difficult task to perform in preparing 
his first Budget, owing to the deficit 
which needed to be faced. In order 
to make up the balance of last year’s 
expenditure over revenue, he proposed 
to take {1,000,000 from unclaimed stock- 
dividends, {3,000,000 from Exchequer 
balances, and to set {1,500,000 against 
future surpluses. The expenditure for 
1904-1905 was estimated at {142,880,000, 
and the revenue, according to existing 
taxation, {139,060,000. To meet this 
deficit, 1d. is to be put on the income 
tax, bringing in {2,000,000; the tea 
duty is to be raised from 6d. to &d., 


thus producing an extra {2,000,000, 
and an additional {£550,000 willy be 
obtained by readjusting the toban, 


374 
duty. There is thus an estimated surplus 


of £730,000. 


The New Licensing, Bill 
THE Government’s new Licensing Bill, 
which’ passed its second‘ reading by a 


Sunday Magazine 


tion, licence-holders are to provide an 
insurance-fund of {1,000,000 sterling a 
year, contributing according to the value 
of their premises. Magistrates will no 
longer have the power of withdrawing 
unnecessary licences, but they*may report 
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Admiral Skrydloff, who has been appointed to the command of the Russian fleet in the Far East 


majority of 157, is raising a_ vast 
amount of opposition in temperance 
circles, and there is every prospect that 
if it passes it will pass in a modified 
form. The following are the main pro- 
visions of the Bill: When a licence is 
withdrawn on the ground of public 
utility and not because of the fault 
of the owner of the house, a sum is to 
be given in compensation equal to the 
difference between the value of the 
licensed premises and the value which 
those premises would bear if they were 
not licensed.* To} raise the money neces- 
sary/for the payment of such compensa- 


respecting such to the Quarter Sessions, 
which can withdraw a licence only by 
paying compensation. When a _ new 
licence is granted, an old one is to be 
ceded, or special payments are to be 
charged in respect of the new licence, 
either by way of a single sum or by way 
of an annual sum to be paid on any 
renewal of the licence. 

From the point of view of temperance 
reformers, the principal objections to 
this Bill are that holders of licences 
granted for a year and renewable annually 
will have a permanent vested interest 
in their licensed premises;+ that this 
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vested interest is a free gift to them 
for no consideration whatever; that no 
time limit is imposed, but that the com- 
pensation proposed is established as a 


permanent claim; that the licensing 
power is transferred from the local 


magistrates, who know the needs of a 
district, to the Quarter Sessions authori- 
ties, who have no such knowledge; 
that the compensation is not really 
paid by the Trade, as the present fee for 
licences is ridiculously small and should 
long since have been greatly increased 
for the purposes of general revenue ; 
and that the number of licences which 
can be withdrawn under the new pro- 
visions is almost infinitesimal. 

Lord Peel, who was Chairman of the 
Royal Commission on Licensing, has 
declared that the Bill is a_ backward 
measure, full of faults and_ inconsist- 
encies. 





375 
Labour members, the Liberal leaders, 
the Church of England Temperance 


Society, and the Bishops are dead against 
the Bill as it now stands. 


The Bishop of Hereford on the Bill 


PERHAPS the most outspoken of the 
prelates is the Bishop of Hereford. ‘ The 
new Licensing Bill,’ he says, ‘as it 
stands, is so recklessly lavish of public 
money and unjust to the tax-payer, 
and raises such barriers in the way of 
reasonable temperance reform, that I hope 
every supporter of the Church of England 
Temperance Society will feel it to be his 
bounden duty to oppose it to the utmost, 
unless the Government will accept some 
essential amendments.” 

His lordship then goes on to suggest a 
number of amending propositions, as the 
minimum which could be accepted ,by 
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Map showing the position of Manchuria, where the Japanese are now pressing the Russians 


Mr. Arthur Chamberlain estimates that 
the value of the licence in the country 
would be doubled as a result of the Bill, 
or in other words, £350,000,000 would 
practically be given to the publicans. 

The Free Churches as a whole, the 


friends of temperance reform, and con- 
tinues : 

“The time limit should be insisted 
upon as being the most vitally important 
provision of all, for without it the Bill is 
nothing less than a new establishment 
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and endowment of the public-house at the 
public cost, and this cost, however we 
look at it, must prove to be enormous. 

a It is, I observe, estimated by com- 
petent persons that this endowment would 


Sunday Magazine 


Square on May 7, when the speakers 


included the Revs. F. B. Meyer, Silvester 


Horne, Canon Barker, J]. Scott Lidgett 
and C. Ensor Walters, and Mr. W. R. 
Cremer, M.P., Dr. Dawson Burns.” Mr 











Russian artillery entraining at Gatschina for the Far East 


mean an increase in the capital value of 
public-house and brewery property of 
something like the amazing sum of 
£300,000,000. And to this stupendous 
gift must in reality be added the value of 
the new tax, for the trade, growing in- 
creasingly lucrative under a policy of 
reduction, is increasingly able to pay 
this tax in return for its highly lucrative 
monopoly, and the tax ought, therefore, 
to be levied as a general tax in relief of 
the general tax-payer’s burdens. 

“Thus it becomes a second gift for the 
benefit of this wealthy trade. 

“ Here, then, we have a strange paradox. 
All men profess a desire to limit this trade 
and lessen the evils that flow from it, and 
yet this is the trade of all others which is 
selected for favoured treatment and ‘or 
special benefactions of this astonishing 
magnitude.” 


Petition to Parliament 


A GREAT mass meeting to protest 
against the Bill was held in Trafalgar 


N. W. Hubbard, L.C.C., Mr. William 
Wightman, L.C.C., Mr. E. H. Pickersgill, 
Mr. John Hilton, and Alderman W. 
Sanders, L.C.C. The resolution, which 
took the form of a petition to Parliament, 
was in the following terms: ‘ That 
your petitioners indignantly protest against 
the Government Licensing Bill because it 
aims to deprive justices of their ancient 
freedom to refuse, on public grounds, the 
renewal of licences: because it seeks to 
give a perpetual legal tenure to a trade 
which is admittedly the chief source of 
our national crime, pauperism, and social 
degradation: because it would render 
impossible any ‘sensible reduction of 
licences: because it would obstruct all 
future temperance legislation: and because 
it ignores the right of the people to protect 
themselves from a dangerous trade which 
is only licensed on the plea of the public 


convenience. For these reasons, and 
because the Government measure is 
essentially a brewers’ endowment and 


Bill, 


consolidation 


your petitioners be- 
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seech your Honourable House to refuse 
your assent to the second reading of the 
aforesaid Bill.”’ 


The Trade Interest 


AT such a juncture as the present the 
Daily News investigations into the drink 
trade are very interesting and significant. 
Here is a measure which all are agreed is 
advantageous to ‘‘ the trade,’ and its 
fate is to be decided by Parliament. 
Yet, as the Daily News points out, 167 
peers and about 130 M.P.’s are interested 


all these eleven hundred persons is over 
nine and a half millions sterling. But 
what is more distressing is the fact that 
no fewer than 1154 clergymen and 
ministers hold brewery shares in their 
own right, whilst 516 more are trustees 
for shareholders. The personal holdings 
amount to /810,257, and of trustees 
to another £828,656. An analysis has also 
been made of the lady shareholders in 
breweries, with the result that 466 women, 
having addresses at rectories, manses, and 
convents, many of them wives or widows 
of clergymen and ministers, hold shares to 
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The sacred ikou presented to General Koroupatkin on his departure for the Far East 
by the citizens of St. Petersburg 


in the liquor trade, either as shareholders 
Further, S8o titled persons 
outside the legislature have an interest 
in the trade and the total holdings ot 


or trustees. 


the extent of £167,150 in their own right, 
and another 115 are trustees to the extent 
of £66,209. 

In view of these startling figures, it is 





378 Sunday Magazine 


not surprising to read in a prominent 
licensed victualler’s paper that ‘“ The 
trade interest is largely safeguarded by 
the presence in both Houses of many men 
closely allied with the trade”; and one 
can scarcely doubt another statement 
made by a brewing journal: ‘“‘ We are 
quite sure that as matters stand the 
shareholders in brewery companies do not 
as a Class in the least recognise that they 
are the Beer Trade.” 


empowered to meet the expenses of the 
Welsh voluntary schools, which the local 
Councils decline to do, and may then deduct 
the amount disbursed from the sums 
payable to the Welsh Councils on account 
of Parliamentary grants to the provided 
schools. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph's Bill, for which 
he declared that he alone was responsible, 
gives to local education authorities and to 
voluntary school associations power to 














A frequent scene in the streets of Tokio, where little Japanese boys play at soldiers iu imitation o 
their fathers and brothers 


The Education Act 


THE two important events in the matter 
of the Education Acts this month are the 
introduction of the Government’s Bill to 
meet the deadlock in Wales and the 
Bishop of St. Asaph’s ‘‘ Concordat.” By 
the former the Board of Education is 


make terms for the transfer of voluntary 
schools. Both sides would have a free 
hand in matters of teaching control, the 
appointment of teachers, the religious 
instruction to be given, and other matters, 
and an opportunity would be offered for 
securing that religious instruction should 
be imparted in every Board School. 
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The Royal Commission on Church Dis 
orders 

THE names of the Royal Commissioners 
who have been approved by the King to 
‘inquire into the alleged prevalence of 
breaches of neglect of the law relating to 
the conduct of Divine Service in the 
Church of England and to consider the 
existing powers and procedure applicable 
to such irregularities and make such 
recommendations as they thought fit,” 
have been announced. They are Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach (Chairman), the 
Primate, the Marquis of Northampton, 
the Bishop of Oxford, Sir Francis Jeune, 
Sir John Kennaway, Mr. J. G. Talbot, 


Sir Samuel Hoare, Sir Edward Clarke, 
Sir Lewis Dibden, the Rev. Dr. Gibson, 
the Rev. T. Drury, Professor Prothero, 
and Mr. George Harwood. It is expected 
that the inquiry will be a very long one, 
owing to the vast mass of evidence to be 
taken. 


Obituary 

THE deaths of the month include those 
of Sir Henry M. Stanley, the famous 
African explorer who found Livingstone 
and Emin Pasha, Maurus Jokai, the 
great Hungarian novelist, and _ Pro- 
fessor York Powell, Regius 
of Modern History at 
versity. 
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Russian ladies at the palace of the Grand Duke Viad:mir, St. Petersburg, making warm clothing for the 
troops in the Far East 





A Pilgrimage to Palestine 
By The Venerable William Sinclair, D.D., Archdeacon of London 


Illustrated from Stereographs copyright of Underwood & Underwood, 
London and New York 


BISHOP, was once entertaining a 
young officer who had just re- 
turned from the Holy Land. 
* And now,” said the host, when 

dinner was over, “‘ let us hear everything 
about it.” “ Well, my lord,” said the 
young officer, “all I can tell you is that 
there are plenty of partridges behind 
Jerusalem.”” I must confess that my 
experience is different; the impressions 
in my mind are so many and vivid that 
it is difficult to select. 

Let me begin by saying that the Sunday 
School Union is the oldest of Sunday 
School associations, the parent, I believe, 
of the Sunday School Institute; that it 
was intended, like the Religious Tract 
Society and the Bible Society, to be useful 
alike to the Church of England and 
Nonconformists, has clergymen and lay- 
men of the Church of England on its 
Council, and provides literature for a 
large number of Church of England 
Sunday Schools; that it has a very 
powerful branch in the United States ; 
that it is this year celebrating its Centen- 
ary; that it occurred to the leaders in 
America that a visit to Jerusalem would 
be a striking, memorable, and quite 
feasible way of marking the festival ; 
and that the Council in London warmly 
adopted the idea. The party from the 
States numbered no less than 800; 
that from London, 480. The American 
arrangements were carried out by Messrs. 
‘Clarke; the British, by Messrs. Cook. 
Two great ships were hired from the 
famous Hamburg-American Line—the 
Grosser Kurfiirst (Great Elector) for the 
Americans, the Auguste Victoria (the 
name of the present Empress of Germany) 
for the British. The two parties met in 
the East, and celebrated the three days 
of the Convention together in Jerusalem. 


Such a Convention is kept every five 
years, and its object is to hold devotional 
meetings in common, and to have papers, 
addresses, and discussions of general 
interest to those concerned in the work 
of Sunday Schools. It is needless to 
say that on this occasion, in addition to 
the value of such meetings, the sights 
and scenes of the Holy Land would have a 
profound influence on the future thought 
and teaching of each and all of the 
pilgrims. 

I was invited to represent the Church of 
England, twelve or fifteen clergymen of 
which, with about 130 general members, 
were of the expedition; and I am in- 
debted to that invitation for by far the 
most interesting month that I have ever 
spent in my life. And here I must 
record my profound obligation to Messrs. 
Cook, whose arrangements were absolutely 
perfect in every detail. It would have 
been impossible to believe previously 
that everything would be so carefully 
considered beforehand, so admirably 
carried out, and so full of comfort and 
convenience. The ship itself (8500 tons, 
and 14,000 horse-power) was a marvel of 
steadiness, cleanliness, and the sense of 
home; and the crew (upwards of 300, 
wholly German), from Captain Sauerman 
to the humblest attendant, showed a 
friendly care for our contentment which 
was beyond all praise. Messrs. Cook 
were not responsible for the weather, 
but it could hardly have been more 
favourable if they had been. With the 
exception of a little touch of St. Paul’s 
wind (the North-east, Eur-Aquilo) on 
the evening of Easter Sunday, a heavy 
shower on the morning we left Nazareth, 
and a wet day at Naples (shared by the 
President ofgthe#French Republic and 
the King of Italy), it was wholly to our 























A Pilgrimage 


The Mediterranean 


advantage. 
calm as a mill-pond; there was no surf 
injlanding or embarking”at Beyrit,"Haifa, 


was aS 








The bazaar of Jaffa (Joppa) 


Jaffa, or Alexandria; and though the 
sunshine in Palestine and Egypt was 
bright, warm, and continuous, there was 
always a freshness and lightness in the 
air that made it pleasant. 

It is not my purpose to give a detailed 
account of the pilgrimage; how lovely 
were the Straits of Bonifacio (between 
Corsica and Sardinia) and the Straits of 
Messina (between Italy and Sicily) ; how 
Stromboli fired off a great volley of smoke 
as we passed; how fairy-like were the 
gold and silver snows of Etna; how we 
stood on Mars’ Hill, and read St. Paul’s 
speech to the Areopagites ; how beautiful 
were the Aigean Islands in the sapphire 
blue of the Mediterranean ; how the set- 
ting sun shone on Patmos, 35 or 40 miles 
distant, and showed us the great Greek 
monastery between the two low hills. 
It is better to use the space of this paper 
for general impressions. 

Our first glimpse of the East was at 
Beyrfit, which presents, at any rate, a 
bright exterior on the rising ground along 
the sea-shore: yellow, pink, green, and 
blue houses, with red-tiled roofs, many 
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gardens with tall cypresses, oranges, and 
flowering trees, and here and there a 
minaret. To the north were the lovely 
slopes of Lebanon, shoulder after shoulder, 
fold after fold, dotted with villages, 
clothed with woods and verdure, and dis- 
appearing in mysterious altitudes among 
the clouds. As soon as we landed we 
were among strings of mules, 
and asses, with groups of picturesque 
Syrians sitting in front of cafés. The 
Syrian dress consists generally of loose 
white linen trousers, with a silk or cotton 
pelisse or surplice over them, usually of 
pink, blue, gold, narrowly striped, 
with sometimes a handsome burnouse 
over the shoulders. The head-dress 
either the scarlet fez, or a close-fitting 
cap over a white linen handkerchief, 
striped with colour, falling about the ears 
and neck, and confined by a_ twisted 
garland round the cap. The Fcountry 
people often wear a kind of loose blanket 
over an inner shirt, generally broadly 
striped with brown fand yellow. The 
streets Beyrit are undrained, and 
absolutely ignorant of macadam. In the 
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Lydda, the Old Testament ‘‘ Lod’ 


business parts of the town there was a 
universal smell of the fragrant oil with 


which the camels are daubed to prevent 
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their skin from chafing ; in the residential 
district there was a delicious pervading 
odour of orange-blossom. But the most 
delightfu{.features of Beyrit were the 
great American College, the Orphanage 





Greek church, 02 the supposed sit~ of the syna- 
gogue where Christ taught at Nazareth 


School and the Hospital. The College is 
in a superb situation, high above the 
harbour, the sea-views framed with fruit- 
trees and cypresses, and having a magnifi- 
cent panorama of the Lebanon away to 
the right. It has 700 pupils, Greek 
Church, Muslims, Maronites, Protestants, 
Jews, and all the sects. It has a really 
fine group of modern buildings. A meet- 
ing of welcome was going on in the 
Chapel: the former Principal, Professor 
Bliss, reminded one much of Bishop 
Christopher Wordsworth, of Lincoln ; 
from his son, the present Principal, I 
received a most kindly welcome, and 
spent part of the day at his house. The 
students were in European dress, with 
scarlet fezzes, and had every appearance 
of health and intelligence. Archdeacon 
Frere, the Chaplain of the Church of 
England in the town, is in high favour 
with the Greek Christians, as he prevented 
a Russian intrigue, and obtained for them 
the bishop whom they desired. The 
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Orphan School and Blind Asylum were 
also most interesting: a beautiful house 
and garden, with an orange-grove. Turkish 
houses for well-to-do people are all of the 
same pattern: a central hall on each 
storey, with three pointed semi-Gothic 
windows at each end, and the family 
apartments on each side. We had tea at 
Mrs. Mott-Destin’s, a fine house with 
quite a perfect garden, full of palms, 
cypresses, rubber-trees, pepper-trees, euca- 
lyptus, orange, judas, Bourgainvilliers, 
and other flowering trees and_ shrubs. 
The Bourgainvillier, with a splendid 
mass of red-purple bloom, seemed quite 
a feature of Beyrait and other Eastern 
towns. 

From Beyrit a section of the party 
went off by rail to Damascus and Baalbek. 
One hundred and twenty of us chose the 
camping or riding-tour, which was to 
extend from Haifa to Jerusalem, and 
was to last about a week. Haifa, under 
Mount Carmel, is a miniature Beyrit. 
Tyre and Sidon we passed in the night, 
but Acre, the key of Palestine, a walled 
town projecting into the sea, we saw a 
few miles to the north. It was the 
scene of Admiral Sir Robert Stopford’s 
important victory in 1846. Just outside 
Haifa, 120 Arab stallions were waiting 
for us, and we had to suit ourselves. 
After one or two trials the head-dragoman 
gave me his horse, and I was admirably 
provided during the rest of the ride. 
He was an affectionate, docile creature, 
very strong, handsome, and sure-footed, 
whose chief weakness was a_ violent 
enmity to some few of the horses, which 
would have caused serious commotion 
had they not been kept apart. As, 
perhaps, two-fifths of the party had not 
been on horseback before, we were not 
without a few accidents, though none 
were serious. Occasionally two of the 
more hostile horses, if they came too 
near each other, would stand up on 
their hind legs, like heraldic supporters, 
and indulge in a regular boxing-match. 
But in general the riding-tour was most 
successfully engineered. The tents were 
beautiful; they had been prepared for 























the German Emperor’s tour, and were 
each and all lined with effective needle- 
work from Cairo: scarlet, green, white, 
and yellow. Luncheon-tents started soon 
after midnight, and were ready for us by 
noon next day. The tents were supplied 
with iron bedsteads, a table, wash-hand- 
stand, &c. 

One of the charms of the riding-tour was 
in the historic names of the places where 
we halted. We had picnic-luncheons at 
Harosheth of the Gentiles, a_ lovely 
plateau in the glade of an oak forest 
opposite Mount Carmel, carpeted with 
flowers, and sweet with wild syringa ; 
Magdala, a mud village on the Sea of 
Galilee, at the foot of a magnificent 
gorge, leading down from the Nazareth 
road; Jezreel, another fine plateau, 
jutting out upon the vast plain of Es- 
draelon from Mount Gilboa, with a 
watchtower in the middle, on the site 
of that which stood when it was the 
royal residence of Ahab; Samaria, a 
beautiful hill, covered with  verdure, 
and rich with the remains of the splendid 
city of Herod the Great, colonnades, 
temples, and a forum; and near Bethel, 
which is on a bold and lofty eminence, 


looking defiance at Jerusalem, ten or 





Nablus= the ancient Shechem) and Mount Ebal from 
Gerizim, looking north-east 
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twelve miles to the south: a well-chosen 
spot for a rival temple. 

Our sleeping-places were equally in- 
teresting: Nazareth, a place of great 
beauty, high among the hills, with a 
view from a height at the back which 
commands the whole of the north of 
Palestine from Mount Hermon to the 








A Samaritan woman at Jacob's well 


hills of Samaria and from Mount Carmel 
to the Sea of Galilee; a ruined khan, 
or inn, under Mount Tabor; En-Gannin, 
a charming town surrounded by fruit- 
gardens, at the entrance of the pass to 
the hills of Samaria; probably the place 
which would not receive our Lord when 
His face was steadfastly set for Jerusalem ; 
Nablis (Shechem), a crowded town dating 
from the Crusades, with 31,000 inhabitants, 
in a charming situation high up between 
Ebal and Gerizim, and fertile with 
abundant streams of water; a village 
near Shiloh, now a scene of great desola- 
tion on the stony slope of a hill, but for 
four hundred years the centre of the re- 
ligion of the Hebrews; and_ finally 
Jerusalem itself. 

Some people affect to be disappointed 
with Palestine. For my own part, I was 
struck by its special and wonderful 
beauty. The sun is the magician of 
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the Holy Land, painting its plains and 
hills with the loveliest hues, and lighting 
up all with magnificent splendour at 
sunrise and sunset. The country is far 
more mountainous than I had realised ; 
with the exception of the vast Plain of 
Esdraelon in the north, the Plain of 
Sharon in the south, and one or two 
smaller local plains like those of Genne- 
sareth and Jericho, it is all hills, some 
of them of great beauty, such as Mount 
Carmel, the hills of Nazareth, the Moun- 
tains of Gilboa, Little Mount Hermon, 
and some of the hills of Judea. Mount 
Tabor is lofty and very impressive, but 
too round, not unlike Meall-fourvounie on 
Loch Ness; and of the same shape are 
most of the hills of Samaria. The great 
Plain of Esdraelon,S which lies between 
Carmel, the hills Yof Nazareth, Little 
Mount Hermon, the{mountains of Gilboa, 
and the mountains of Samaria, has an 
exceedingly rich soil, which presents 
great variety of colour :{ chocolate, red, 
brown, golden,’ and, inj the distance, blue ; 
here and there were brilliant green sweers 





A baptizing in the Jordan 


of young wheat or vetch; sometimes 
bright tracts of yellow from masses of 
the corn marigold. Then, again, there 
was great beauty in the fountains and 
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streams, pure and clear from a limestone 
country, and sometimes flowing with 
great freedom: such were Gideon’s Well, 
under Mount Gilboa, the Well of Jezreel, 











Jerusalem, looking south-west from the northern 
wall 


the fountains, ofg Samaria, the abundant 
springs andgstreams of Nabliis, filling 
the whole valley with fruit-gardens and 
vegetable forcing-beds; the Well of 
Jacob, at Sychar, outside Nabliis (now, 


alas! nearly dry); and the exquisite 
Pool of Elisha, close to the ruins of 
ancient Jericho, from which flows a 


stream festooned with tropical vegeta- 
tion. Perhaps the crowning feature of 
beauty in the North of Palestine is in 
the glorious snow-clad slopes of Mount 
Hermon, which can be seen from the 
top of every pass amongst the hills, 
glittering and gleaming in the pure blue 
vault. Another object alike of interest 
and beauty is the long valley of the 
Jordan, seen to the east from along 
the whole central backbone of the hills of 
Palestine. It is 3000 or 4000 ft. below 
the level of the hills, and about 1400 ft. 
below the level of the Mediterranean, 
sO ho gleam of water can be seen ; but 
on the eastern side, along the whole 
distance of 150 miles or more, from 
Damascus to the Arabian Desert in the 
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far south, is one vast wall of mountain 
of uniform level, Bashan, Gilead, Moab, 
and Edom, blue, purple, and red. The 
valleys and glens, again, had their own 
beauty : everywhere young wheat of the 
brightest green was springing up in field, 
under fig-trees, or on the terraces of the 


hills. Many of the valleys and hill-sides 
were silver with olive-trees. Fig-trees 
were, of course, very numerous, but 


most of them had run to wood, were not 
pruned, and their leaves were not thick. 
Of other fruit-trees there were oranges, 
citrons, pomegranates, almonds, plums, 
quinces, cherries, and prickly pear; in 
the valley of the Jordan date-palms and 
bananas. The orange and prickly pear 
were introduced, it is said, at the time of 
the Crusades. 

It is impossible to do justice to the 
flowers : they would need a special study. 
But in that favoured month of April they 
were} brilliant and beautiful: scarlct 
anemones, scarlet pheasant’s eye, blue 
pimpernel, blue bugloss, blue cranesbill, 
blue lupine, blue iris, white star of 
Bethlehem, wild seringa, vast masses of 
pink linum, also a_ yellow variety, a 
brilliant golden spurge, white roses, ever 
so many varieties of pink, red, and yellow 
clovers and vetches, numerous kinds of 
deadnettle, the wild single holly-hock, the 
wild gladiolus, and various kinds of lilies. 

That any one should describe Jerusalem 
as disappointing seems indeed strange. 
Our first view of it was from the heights 
of Beeroth, near Bethel, some ten miles 
distant. There we read the most appro- 
priate of the Songs of Degrees. Domes, 
vast modern buildings, gardens, and 
cypress-trees appeared on the horizon. 
To the right was the peak of Mizpah, the 
city of Samuel, crowned with a church ; 
to the left, the Mount of Olives, sur- 
mounted by a thin tower and spire of 
great height, erected by the Russians, 
and visible even from the Dead Sea. As 
we neared the city, the ancient walls 
appeared, built on the site of the old 
crusading walls by Sultan Suleiman in 
the fifteenth century: strong, clear, a 
golden brown in colour, feudal, battle- 
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mented, like the walls of Arundel or 
Alnwick. The lovely Dome of the Rock 
(Mosque of Omar) was seen lower down 
in the south-east corner; on the north, 
the west, and part of the south the 
walls are surrounded by a handsome 
modern town, with many churches and 
domes, and some magnificent hospices of 
vast extent and imposing design belonging 
to Franciscans, Dominicans, and Ar- 
menians. 

The temple area is upwards of eighty 
acres in extent; most of it is flagged, 
part green. Here and there are grand old 
cypresses; in the midst rises the Dome 








Tiberias and the Sea of Galilee 


of the Rock, one of the most graceful and 
beautiful buildings in the world, encased 
within and without with the loveliest 
blue, yellow, and white tiles, of the same 
date as the building. It is really a 
shrine to cover the great natural rock, 
which was by tradition where Abram 
prepared the sacrifice of Isaac, and was 
almost certainly the substructure of the 
Altar of Burnt Offering in the Temple. 
Beneath the Temple area is the vast and 
noble Crypt, lofty, light, airy, and sup- 
ported on colonnades of majestic arches, 
where the Crusaders were said to have 
stabled their horses. On one side of the 
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Temple area is the magnificent Church of 
Constantine, now the Mosque of Aksar. 
The Holy Sepulchre and Via Dolorosa 
are very near the northern limit of the 








On the north shore of the Dead Sea looking 
south-west 


area; the former was certainly outside 
the line of the Second Wall of Jerusalem, 
discovered some few years ago by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. The interior 
of the Holy Sepulchre presents a most 
gorgeous spectacle to the eye of an 
artist: everywhere splendid chandeliers, 
innumerable coloured lamps, lofty candel- 
abras, golden screens, marble and pictures, 
innumerable chapels. The sacred spot 
itself is covered by a small chapel under 
the Dome, with room for four to kneel 
at the side of aslabof marble. The site of 
Calvary, which is very near, is on the 
living rock. 

Jerusalem, like the rest of Palestine, 
is ablaze with sunlight and colour. The 
streets are swarming with life of singularly 
rich picturesqueness. The generality of 
the population look graceful, healthy, 
cheerful, and well-clad. Vast masses of 
oranges and fruit are piled in stalls; the 
open shops in the narrow streets present 
every variety of tint. 


The city was most hospitable. There is 
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hotel accommodation for not more than 
300: where could the rest of the 1280 be 
put ? About 120 British and about forty 
Americans were in tents in two distinct 
camps. The rest were most comfortably 
provided for in the magnificent new 
hospices of the various religious orders. 
Besides us, there were 7000 pilgrims from 
Russia ; chiefly priests and old women. 
The old women were most persistent in 
kissing every sacred spot, and in plodding 
most sturdily down to the Jordan and 
back. They wish to die in Palestine ; 
but failing that, they take home with 
them each a sheet which they have dipped 
in the Jordan, and which is to be their 
shroud. 

The English Bishop in Jerusalem (Dr. 
Blyth) gave the pilgrims a very kindly 
welcome, and spoke first at the Sunday 
evening meeting in the Convention tent, 
which was pitched on the exact spot 
occupied by the present King, when 
Prince of Wales, many years ago. The 
Bishop has built a handsome settlement, 
very like a small English college, on the 
north side of the walls, just by the Tombs 
of the Kings. There is a sqyuare cloister, 
with open*}perpendicular windows, a 
beautiful church, a comfortable house, 








*“3} Bethlehem, looking west, from the church o. the 
Nativity 

















and two boarding-schools, one for young 
women, the other for young men. Many 
Greek boys are educated at the school, 
and the Bishop hopes that through these 
a revival may some day come to the 
Greek Church in the Holy Land. 

The other English Christian work in 
Jerusalem is all of great value, both 
medical and educational. As at Nazareth, 
Tiberias, and Nablis, both the hospitals 
and schools are having a great effect 
upon the natives. At Jerusalem there is 
the beautiful Hospital of the London 
Jews Society, worked most energetically 
and successfully b, Dr. Wheeler and Dr. 
Masterman, and greatly prized by the 
Jews, as well as the invaluable Ophthal- 
mic Hospital, supported by the re- 
vived Order of St. John of Jerusalem in 
England. 

1 must hurry over a descent along the 
glaring white gorge that leads 4000 ft. 
down from the Mount of Olives to Jericho, 
past the interesting Ahan of the Good 
Samaritan; the swim in the Dead Sea ; 
the swim across the River Jordan; the 
wondrous beauty of the Jordan between 
its woods of flowering trees, choral with 
the voices of singing-birds and nightingales, 
the night in the clean little Jordan Hotel 
among the oleanders, beneath the moun- 
tain of the Temptation; and must con- 
clude by a lament that the Turkish 
Government is not more progressive and 
enlightened. A high dignitary of the 
Eastern Church is said to have had to pay 
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{5000 for his bishopric ; the late Patriarch of 
Constantinople was banished to Jerusalem 
for some act of self-respect and courage, 
and still lives there. The rich men of 
Nablis were threatened with imprison- 
ment the other day if they did not pay 
up an arbitrarily apportioned contribu- 
tion for the operations in Macedonia ; 
every single olive-tree is taxed throughout 
Palestine from the time it is first planted, 
though the olive does not bear fruit till 
seven years afterwards. Every possible 
difficulty has been placed in the way of 
philanthropists supplying Jerusalem with 
abundant water. The Pashas have to make 
what they can out of their districts, and do 
little or nothing in return. There is no 
confidence in the justice or integrity of 
the Government. 

Preaching at Cairo the Sunday after we 
left Palestine, and seeing all through the 
Delta the unmistakable signs of a full 
and progressive cultivation, and the 
evidences of trust and satisfaction in the 
authorities, I could not help (in the présence 
of Lord Cromer) expressing indirectly the 
deep obligation of all civilised people, 
especially British visitors, for the fairness, 
wisdom, impartiality, firmness, enlightened 
aims and unselfishness of the British 
Administration since it took up the task 
eighteen years ago. It has been indeed a 
noble and exemplary work. If any in- 
habitants of Egypt should sigh for native 
rule, let them pay a visit to the neighbour- 
ing Turkish province of Palestine. 









“Worth Saving” 
By Victor L. Whitechurch 


[ LARKE and_ Holloway,” said 

the presiding magistrate sternly, 

“you have been convicted of 

a very serious offence, the more 
serious in that it was one not only 
against the law of the land, but also 
against your duties as servants of the 
London and Northern Railway Company. 
I am extremely sorry that you have 
proved yourselves unworthy of wearing the 
uniform of railway employées, a uniform 
which, it is a pleasure to remark, is an 
honourable one and rarely disgraced. 
You must be prepared to suffer for your 
conduct, and your punishment, I presume, 
will include dismissal from the company’s 
service, over and above that given you by 
this Court. You are sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour.” 

The magistrate paused for a moment, 
looking keenly at the two prisoners in the 
dock. He had a fine, determined face, 
which at the moment was wearing a stern 
impression. Julian Burton, Esq., J.P., 
was known in Ravenham as an upright 
gentleman and a very just magistrate. 
At the same time, any observer of human 
nature could have distinguished a look 
of deep sorrow in his eye as he regarded 
the two culprits, and would have said that 
he exercised his jurisdiction with some- 
what of feeling. 

The two men in the dock were quite 
young. They were employed at Raven- 
ham station as porters, and the crime of 
which they stood convicted was robbery. 
It had been proved, beyond a shadow of 
doubt, that Holloway had slipped into 
the booking office in the temporary 
absence of the booking clerk, had forced 
open the money drawer, and had appro- 
priated some loose silver, part of which 
he had handed over to Clarke, who had 
been keeping watch. It was a somewhat 
clumsy theft, the" idea} being¥that the 
unfortunate booking clerk would get the 


blame of it. As it turned out, however, 
one of the company’s own detectives, 
who happened to be in the station on 
quite another matter, by a mere chance 
noticed Holloway go into the booking 
office, the latter little thinking that the 
ordinary-looking individual lounging on 
a seat was a particularly sharp official. 
And so the whole thing was discovered. 

As has been said, the magistrate 
paused a moment or two after delivering 
the sentence, and then he added gravely: 

“T am sure of this: Two young men 
like yourselves would never have com- 
mitted this crime if your lives had been 
lived as they should have been done. 
Let me give you a word of advice. When 
you have expiated your offence, do not 
only try to keep honest for the future, 
but try to avoid all temptations that 
may drag you down in any way. You 
are both young. I beg of you to begin 
life entirely afresh.” 

“ Hang his preaching,” muttered Hollo- 
way to his companion as they left the 
dock in charge of the police, “I'd like 
to pay him out for this.” 

‘And I'd help you,” whispered Clarke. 


* * * * * 


When the two months were over 
Clarke and Holloway came out of prison. 
For some weeks they hung about Raven- 
ham, trying to pick up a living and getting 
a few odd jobs. For folks were a little 
chary as to how they employed these men. 
It was evident that prison had not im- 
proved them, but rather the contrary. 
Among other things théy were in the 
habit of talking over their ‘“ revenge” 
as they called it. As the weeks went by 


and they led a more or less starved 
existence, their vindictive feelings be- 
came intensified, until at length the idea 
of taking vengeance, when opportunity 
offered, both upon the magistrate who 
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had sentenced them and on the company, 
became deeply rooted within them. 

Finally, things being so _ hopeless, 
Clarke made up his mind to go to London 
and see if he could get work there, away 
from a place where his character was so 
well known. He tried hard to persuade 
Holloway to go with him. 

“No,” said the latter. ‘I reckon I'll 
stay on here a bit longer, mate. I shan’t 
be satisfied till I’ve paid out some of ’em. 
Then very likely I shall be glad enough 
to clear out.” 

“Well,” replied Clarke, “I mean to 
start on Monday and try my luck.” 

“All right. Tl tell you what, though. 
If you hear of a likely job for both of us— 
and, mind you, I’m not particular what 
it is so long as there’s money in it—then 
you let me know, and I’ll follow.” 

“ That’s a bargain, mate.” 

So Clarke went up to London, and 
passed from bad to _ worse. Any- 
thing he earned by odd jobs only went in 
drink or gambling. 

One day he wrote to Holloway asking 
him to join him, as he thought he saw 
a bit of paying work ahead. The said 
work was nothing more or less than a 
burglary, though he only implied in his 
letter that it was not an absolutely 
innocent proceeding, not caring to enter 
into details. He begged Holloway to 
give him a speedy answer, and to direct 
it to a certain post-office, under another 
name. 

A few evenings afterwards he called 
at this office and was handed a letter. 
This he put in his pocket, determining 
to open it later on when he could read 
it more at his leisure. He turned his steps 
through some more or less slummy 
streets, making for a public-house he 
knew of, but not hurrying. 

As he strolled past a corner he came 
upon a group of people gathered. round 
a man whose earnest face betokened 
that his heart was in his work. He was 
addressing the little crowd in strong, 
homely language, quite unabashed by 
the occasional jeers and scoffs of some 


of the loafers around him. Out of idle 
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curiosity Clarke paused for a moment, 
and from mere coincidence the preacher’s 
gaze fell upon him. 

“Perhaps you've been a downright 
blackguard,”’ he was saying, “ perhaps you 
are now. Well, then, you're in the service 
of the devil, and he pays wages that you 
won't care to handle by-and-by. But 
all the same Jesus Christ wants to make 
you a free man, and He'll do it, too, if you 
come to Him and repent.” 

“‘ How much does He charge, guv’nor ?” 
shouted Clarke with a laugh. 

“Nothing !’’ replied the man instantly, 
“He paid the price for you long ago, 
when He died on the cross.” 

“Very likely,” sneered Clarke, “ but 
I never asked Him to.” 

“If God never did anything that you 
didn’t ask Him to do, I reckon the world 
would be in a bad way,” retorted the 
preacher, who had met Clarke’s type 
hundreds of times, and never failed to 
hit such men straight from the shoulder. 
“And, look here, my friend,” he added, 
“if you’d been the only sinner He’d have 
died for you. It’s worth thinking about. 
It’s worth remembering how He forgave 
the thief that was dying by His side on 
the cross when he repented. Perhaps 
you're dying of sin, now. But He'll 
forgive you. Maybe you've got a friend. 
It’s a bad case if you haven’t. Maybe 
that friend is a sinner too. We're all 
sinners. But if that friend died to save 
your life, you wouldn’t forget it, eh? 
You wouldn’t be worth calling a man if 
you did. There’s a Friend has died to 
save you, and you only laugh at it. Be 
a man, my friend. Think it out for 
yourself, and see if your life is what that 
Friend would like it to be. I'll tell you 
what He thinks of you. He thinks you’re 
worth saving. Yes, my friends,” he went 
on, speaking more generally, “ we're all 
worth saving, however low we've come 
down. That’s God’s idea of you and me 
—that we're worth saving, because He 
loves us. ‘God so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.’ Isn't 
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Perhaps you've been a downright blackguard, he 
was saying; perhaps you are now 


that a message 
you ?”’ 

Clarke passed on, the words “ worth 
saving” ringing in his ears. It was, 
somehow, a new idea. He had had little 
to do with religion since he was a lad, and 
he had thought about it little. The 
personal relationship between a man and 
God had been absent from his mind all 
these years. The preacher’s words, rough 
and ready as they were, had struck home. 
“Worth saving!” The two words kept 
surging through his brain, and he found 


that comes home to 
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himself repeating them as he entered 
the evil-smelling public-house. 
He sat down at a table, his glass of 


spirits in front of him. Then his hand 


drifted into his pocket, and he remembered 
his letter. 




















“ Worth 


‘Worth saving!” 

Perhaps it applied to his friend also. 
He drew the letter from his pocket, 
opened it and read it slowly, for Hollo- 
way’s writing was none of the best. And 
this was the letter : 

“DEAR Dick,—In reply to what you 
say I am getting sick of this place and 
I shall go up to London and join you. 
But I mean to pay them all out before I 
go. Old Burton will be coming back from 
a meeting at Millbury by the last train 
to-morrow night, but I reckon that train 
won't get to Ravenham, and they’d 
better look out in Foss Cutting, where 
they might find something in the way. 
After this I shall have to clear out. When 
I get to London I will write to the same 
address and tell you where to find me. 
So call for letters. Ta ta! Destroy this 
letter.” 

This was all. Clarke read it over twice 
before he grasped the full meaning of it. 
Then the whole thing flashed upon his 
mind. Millbury was a town some twenty 
miles the other side of Ravenham. 
Between the two places was a deep and 
lonely cutting, and Holloway had evi- 
dently determined to wreck the train 
carrying the obnoxious magistrate by 
placing an obstruction on the line at this 
point. An hour ago Clarke would have 
rejoiced at such a scheme, but now—— 

“Worth saving!’ The words still 
rang in his ears. 

He glanced at the letter again. It was 
dated the previous day. 

Then the train was to be wrecked this 
very night ! 

He looked at the clock. It was a 
quarter past nine. The train in question 
left Millbury on its journey up to London 
(stopping at Ravenham) at 11.45. And 
Millbury was ninety odd miles down 
the line. 

“Worth saving!” So it was. He 
started to his feet. 

With a confused idea in his head, Clarke 
hurried to the nearest street where he 
would find an omnibus to take him to the 
terminal station of the London and 

Northern Railway. Even then he knew 
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it was a good twenty minutes’ ride or 
more. When, at length, he was seated 
on the ’bus, he put his hand in his pocket 
to feel for his letter, and immediately 
discovered that he had lost it. As a 
matter of fact it had fallen on the floor 
of the public-house, was partly trampled 
under foot, and by this time had been torn 
up by a half-drunken man for pipe-lights. 
It was unfortunate that he had lost it, but 
still the words drove him on : 

“Worth saving!” 

Arrived at the station, he rushed on to 
the platform and made for an inspector, 
his idea being to give the warning so that 
the authorities at Millbury could be 
telegraphed to. 

Now Clarke’s appearance was by no 
means prepossessing. His coat was torn 
and old, his boots were in rags, and his 
face that of a drunken loafer. The 
inspector, who was talking to another 
man, looked at him sharply as he came 
up. 

“What do you want ?” 

“| want to speak to you a minute 
particularly. [——” 

‘Hullo!’ interrupted the other man, 
wheeling round at the sound of Clarke’s 
voice, “it’s you, is it? Well, just get 
off the premises as quick as you can, my 
man.” 

It was the very detective who had 
discovered the robbery and given the 
evidence at the trial. He had recognised 
Clarke instantly. 

“But,” pleaded the latter, “it’s a 
matter of life and death. There’s a plan 
to wreck a train, and——” 

‘““ Now, look here,” said the detective, 
laying his hand on the man’s shoulder, 
““we know all about you, and we know 
what such cock-and-bull varns are worth. 
It’s a dodge for getting money that won’t 
pay, and unless you clear out of this 
station sharp, I'll have you run in for 
trespassing.” 

“It’s a fact ” began Clarke. 

“ Be off, now!” said the inspector. 

Sullenly Clarke turned and walked 
away, and as he did so the demon of 
temptation whispered to him that it 
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would serve the obtuse railway officials 
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right if the train was wrecked. But 
above the voice of the tempter rose those 
two words : 

“Worth saving!” 

Yes, but how? He glanced at the 
station clock. It was a quarter to ten. If 
he had had the money he would have taken 
a ticket to Millbury—no, that would have 
been useless, for the last stopping train 
had left. 

“Hurry up, now!” 

It was the voice of the detective, who 
was following him down the platform. 

A train stood at this platform ready 
to start. He knew it must be the 10.50 
express to Redminster, a town thirty 
miles beyond Millbury, running to its 
destination without a stop. 

He was nearing the rear of this train as 
he walked along. His eyes fell on a 
truck behind the guard’s van containing 
a private carriage—a brougham. He 
noticed it mechanically. 

He passed on. He was almost outside 
the station precincts now, when he 
suddenly stopped, his brain on fire with 
an idea. 

“Worth saving 

Yes, he could save the train, too, in 
spite of their refusal to give him a hearing. 

He glanced back at the platform. The 
detective had ceased to follow him. He 
took another look at the clock. There 
was just time. 

Cautiously he made his way to the 
platform on the other side of the train. 
There was not a soul upon it. 

Looking round, he jumped down upon 
the metals, slipped over to the truck, 
climbed upon it, opened the door of the 
brougham and crept inside. 

A couple of minutes passed, and then 
he heard the welcome cry: 

“ All right behind!” 

The train began to move, and he knew 
he would succeed. 

He sat in the brougham thinking out 
every detail of the scheme he had in 
hand. He was cool enough now. The 
train, he knew, was timed to run through 
Millbury at 11.35, just ten minutes before 
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the other train started. He could do 
nothing before reaching Ravenham. Then 
would be the time to act. 

Station after station flew past, until 
he recognised the old familiar lights of 
Ravenham. Immediately he was through 
he opened the door of the brougham and 
crept out to the forward part of the truck. 
Now the red “ tail-light ” was at the very 
rear of the truck, while on the rear of the 
guard’s van was the “ destination light” 
of the train. He knew very well that 
what he was about to do would cause no 
danger to the traffic provided he left these 
lights in their places. He was about to 
turn the truck into a “ slip-coach”’ at 
Foss Cutting. The next signalman would 
see that the train had not its tail-light, 
and would send the message on, “ Stop 
and examine train.” So the fact of the 
loss of the truck would be discovered. 
Meanwhile the red tail-light on the truck 
itself would warn the driver of a following 
train to stop. 

Creeping to the couplings, he first 
turned off the cocks of the Westinghouse 
brake and disjointed the pipes. Then, 
observing the running carefully, he un- 
screwed the couplings. This was no easy 
task, but still, was one with which he was 
familiar in every detail. Presently the 
embankment on either side of the line 
began to rise, and he knew he was nearing 
the cutting. Then he slipped the coupling. 
On flew the train, and he saw its “ des- 
tination light” leaving him rapidly as 
the truck commenced to slow down. 
There was a brake on the side of it, and 
he applied it carefully. Then the truck 
came to a standstill, and he jumped 
off. 

He had pretty well guessed the spot 
where an attempt at wreckage could be 
best made. It was a couple of hundred 
yards down the line from where he had 
stopped. Carefully he hurried along the 
up track, noticing as he did so that a lot 
of new rails were lying loosely all along 
the side of it, ready for putting down. 
He had not gone far when he heard a 
clanging of metal ahead. On he went, 
and there, straight in front of him, he 
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saw the form of a man, dragging a heavy He started as if he had been shot. 
rail across the metals ! “Who the—why—Dick Clarke!” 

He approached quietly. The man “Yes!” 
was so engrossed in his wicked task that ‘“ How in the name of thunder are you 
he never heard him till a hand was laid here?” gasped the astonished man. 
on his shoulder. “When did you get my letter ?” 


’ 


“ Jasper Holloway !’ 


“About three hours ago. Never mind 
how I came.” 

“You wanted to see if it was 
true, eh? And, you’ve come in 
time to help me!”’ 

‘“ T’ve come to stop you ! 

“What ?” 

“Yes. There’s no time for talk. 
Only this, I’m not going to let you 
wreck that train.”’ 

So saying, he stooped down and 
laid hold of the heavy rail which 
Holloway had placed across the line. 
But the latter was too quick for 
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Clarke seized the opportunity to lay hold of the obstructing rail 
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him; seizing him swiftly round the waist 
he threw him on to the metals. 

Clarke rose, not much hurt, and tried 
persuasive arguments for a minute or two. 
It was no use though, and precious time 
was flying. 

“Very well,” he said quietly, “if you 
will stop me you must fight for it; come 
on!” 

Then ensued one of the strangest 
struggles that has ever taken place on 
arailway. Holloway flew at him furiously, 
and in the semi-darkness the two men 
struck hard at each other. Finally, 
Holloway tripped on the rail and went 
down on his back. Clarke seized the 
opportunity to again lay hold of the 
obstructing rail and attempt to drag it 
off the line. But just as he had raised 
it with an effort, Holloway rose, and was 
on him again. Then the two men and the 
half-raised rail fell together in a mixed 
heap. 

Clarke was the first to get up. He 
felt an excruciating pain in his right arm, 
which hung limp from the _ shoulder. 
He had broken it in the fall. 

But a still more extraordinary thing 
had happened to Holloway. He lay, 
stunned, his head having struck the 
metals half across the line, and pinned 
down by the heavy rail, which had some- 
how turned right on the top of him as he 
fell. 

In vain Clarke tugged at the rail with 
the one hand he had left. He could not 
move it an inch. Neither could he drag 
Holloway from under. An awful death 
awaited the latter, besides the wrecking 
of the train, which was almost due now. 

But Clarke remembered that there was 
one more resource. The red _tail-light 
still burned on the truck, away back, 
facing, of course, the other direction. If 
he could get it in time! 

He started for it, forgetting his pain 
in his agony of mind. It seemed a 
dreadful way back to that truck, but at 
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last he reached it, and, seizing the precious 
lamp, began running down the line again, 
waving it frantically, for he had caught 
sight of the approaching head-lights of the 
train. 

Thank God, he was in time, 


* * * * * 


The truth came out, and that partly 
through Julian Burton, who paid a visit 
to the men in the infirmary. It was to 
Holloway that he had most to say. 

“You knew I was travelling in that 
train, and you had planned a little 
revenge, eh ?” 

Holloway was stubbornly silent. 

‘My man, sin always brings its punish- 
ment. I was only the instrument that 
pronounced it. The ways of Providence 
are strange, and Providence ordered it 
that you should be saved from a far more 
terrible crime by your own companion 
in guilt. He has probably saved my 
life, and he has saved you from worse 
than death. You will have to bear 
another punishment for your attempt to 
wreck the train, but it is one that will 
have an end. You will have time to 
think out the awful lesson you have 
received.” 

Holloway was still silent, but he did 
think it out, and as he lay in the infirmary 
he had plenty of opportunities of talking 
things out with Clarke, and the chaplain 
helped ‘both men to realise that God 
thought they were “ worth saving.”’ 

Clarke was taken back into the com- 
pany’s service, on the strong representa- 
tions of Mr. Burton and in consideration 
for what he had done. Holloway had 
to spend six months in gaol, and has since 
been doing honest work. 

And the simple, manly preacher never 
knew that God had let him save two souls 
that night, but God will tell him some 
day, when he, with all those who do the 
Master’s work faithfully, are given their 
roward, 
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The Influences of Modern Life 


By the Rev. C. Silvester Horne, M.A. 


VI. Fashion 


HAVE undertaken to deal in this 

article with an influence which, 

whether we admit it or not, affects 

us all for good or evil—the influence 
offashion. Itis unnecessary that I should 
expatiate on the power of this Goddess of 
Fashion, or insist on the tyranny that she 
exercises often over the minds and souls 
of her faithful subjects. To no liege lady 
was ever greater homage and more servile 
obeisance done. That. Fashion is a tyrant 
everybody sighs and murmurs while pre- 
paring all the while to offer prompt and 
even devout allegiance. We upbraid our- 
selves for our meek and patient submission 
to fashions that are hideous and fashions 
that are uncomfortable and fashions even 
that are grotesque; but when the mys- 
terious demands are levied we pay the 
toll with more or less wry countenances, 
and the loss of some self-respect. Fashions, 
as we all recognise, are not in the least 
determined by considerations of propriety, 
nor are they fixed according to any canons 
of taste or beauty. And yet the natural 
man, and still more the natural woman, 
is secretly gratified by being assured that 
he or she is in the fashion; and indeed 
commonly has a far greater satisfaction in 
being fashionable than in being useful or 
industrious or unselfish or any other 
prosaic virtue. The stock defence is that 
to be in the fashion is to be inconspicuous. 
It is a difficult defence to treat seriously. 
How some fashionable ladies’ hats, for 
instance, or gentleman’s neckties, could be 
supposed to render the wearer inconspicu- 
ous it is not quite easy to see. But the 
theory appears to be that conspicuously 
unsightly garments become inconspicuous 
if seen in sufficient quantities; and as, 
I suppose, I am to assume that if the 
incongruous custom of blowing peculiarly 
offensive and strident trumpets to cele- 


brate the restoration of Peace were to 
become a universal custom, the hideous 
noise would cease to be conspicuous. 
It hardly strikes one as a satisfactory 
apology for conformity to so vicious a 
custom. There are some people who 
seem to think that habits and manners 
and methods and styles and ideals are all 
sufficiently condemned if they are called 
old-fashioned ; and also that it is suffi- 
cient recommendation of anything new 
to describe it as being in the very latest 
fashion. But some of us still think that 
there are standards of taste, and of habit, 
and of feeling, and of ethics, by which 
alike old fashions and new ones must be 
judged. 

Let us say at once that there are certain 
fashions which are after all matters of 
indifference, which raise no problem of 
conscience, which do not so violently 
offend canons of taste as to be intolerable, 
and which do not involve so serious a 
financial tax as to make them extravagant. 
To such fashions it seems to me to be the 
more reasonable and modest thing to con- 
form. Nothing, of course, can be less 
modest than to be singular for the mere 
sake of being singular ; and to seek always 
to be in a permanent minority of one. 
The impulse to agree with one’s fellows 
is nobler than the impulse to disagree 
with them. I would far rather any day 
be a conformist than a non-conformist, if I 
could ; and indeed I have said again and 
again it is every one’s duty to conform if 
conformity be at all possible. You are 
to be a conformist if you can; you are 
only to be a non-conformist if you must. 
And what is true of our ecclesiastical life 
is true all round. The social instinct is 
towards union, not disunion. The man 
who sets himself to defy the fashion is 
always in peril of developing into a prig ; 
and is in point of fact, as the Scotch say, 
“gey ill to live wi’.” He is always 
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adopting an attitude towards matters of 
indifference which credits them with an 
importance they do not possess. Mr. 
Howells says that in the houses of some 
people he knows “every wretched little 
esthetic prig of a table or a chair is 
asserting a principle or teaching a lesson.” 
Now, life is intolerable on these terms. 
We need, as it seems to me, certain good, 
wholesome usages which are restful just 
by reason of the fact that they are taken 
for granted, and are grooves in which the 
wheels of our existence have come to run 
smoothly. I do not mind confessing to 
you that the reason why I prefer that 
certain well-known forms of common 
prayer should be incorporated in every 
order of service is because that which is a 
beloved and familiar form, if it is not, as I 
say, condemned by reason and conscience, 
is restful and grateful to the ordinary 
mind. And the fact that it is the common 
fashion to express certain aspirations in 
these words is rather a reason for accepting 
than rejecting the custom. We _ have 
come into an age when the tendency and 
sentiment is all towards the emphasis of 
common faith, common ideals, common 
habits, common methods, while, at the 
same time, as I trust, we are not less on 
our guard against a lifeless, soulless, 
characterless uniformity. 

This brings me, as you see, straight to 
the real problem raised by my subject of 
this month. Suppose we agree that it is 
desirable, whenever possible, to fall in 
with those fashions which are adopted by 
the community; and to make numerous 
unimportant sacrifices of our own con- 
venience or preference or taste to secure 
the substantial advantage of common 
action and common habit, what are the 
perils we must at the same time seek to 
avoid ? The answer is clear. There are 
two priceless possessions which the undue 
deference to fashion would rob us of: (I) 
our sincerity ; and (2) our individuality. 
It is of these two perils that I am to speak 
plain words in this article. 

First, and first of all: undue deference 
to fashion means insincerity ; and there 
are absolutely no gains in uniformity to 
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compensate for the loss of truth. Let 
me begin with a form of insincerity that 
is, alas, only too common. I suppose 
there is no more dangerous enemy than 
Fashion to frugality, simplicity, and, I 
will add, genuineness of life. It is the 
idolatry of Fashion that leads young 
men and women to strain their means, 
and live beyond their income, so as to 
sustain a style of life that does not rightly 
belong to them. The curious ambition to 
appear to be better off than we really are 
is responsible for a vast deal of culpable 
extravagance. The suspicion of any de- 
fect in the cut of a coat or the shape of a 
hat is fatal to the happiness of thousands 
of young people. And if they can’t 
afford to pay for the very latest thing out 
then they must get it on credit, for they 
will get no credit if they don’t. It is 
amazing how the substantial advantages 
of life are sacrificed every day to this craze 
for being fashionably attired and indulging 
in a number of fashionable but expensive 
habits. There is no real satisfaction or 
profit derived from this. It is only, as I 
say, pretending to a style of life that is 
not proper or natural to us: and allowing 
it to be supposed that we can afford what 
is actually beyond our means. That is 
insincerity ; the ugly, poisonous fruit of 
the idolatry of fashion. And truth to tell, 
it is difficult to observe all the conventions 
of polite society and to preserve an un- 
blemished sincerity. There are forms of 
speech which we adopt because they are 
sanctioned by common usage which tend 
to ring hollow. We call people “ dear” 
in our letters whom we should be very 
sorry to have five minutes’ conversation 
with ; and we are the “ humble servants ”’ 
of others when we are neither in a mood 
of humility nor a disposition to service. 
Ladies are not “at home” because they 
have got to the thrilling point of a novel 
and do not choose to be disturbed. Polite- 
ness seems to require that you should be 
delighted to meet acquaintances whom 
you heartily wish at the Antipodes. For 
some of these practices there is a good 
deal to be said. Certain forms are 
prescribed for us as expressing not only 
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how we ought to feel towards our fellow 
creatures but how we ought to school 
ourselves to feel towards them. There 
are certain feelings we ought to cultivate ; 
and there are certain feelings we ought to 
repress; and these forms are not so 
absurd as they sound if they are inter- 
preted aright. There are hymns we find 
it difficult to sing. They express an 
advanced experience which we are con- 
scious of not having attained; but we 
sing them, knowing that the very effort 
towards their spirit is an invaluable 
discipline to us. And it is similarly so 
with many of the polite conventions of 
society, which nevertheless cannot be 
invariably used without loss of truth and 
self-respect. I fancy we should most of 
us agree with Dr. Johnson that in these 
matters the great thing is to think sin- 
cerely, and not allow ourselves to be 
deceived. “‘ My dear friend,” said John- 
son to Boswell, “clear your mind of 
cant. You may talk as other people 
do: you may say to a man, ‘Sir, I am 
your most humble servant.’ You are 
not his most humble servant. You may 
say, ‘These are bad times. It is a 
melancholy thing to be reserved to such 
times.’ You don’t mind the times. You 
tell a man, ‘I am sorry you had such bad 
weather the last day of your journey and 
were so much wet.’ You don’t care 
sixpence whether he is wet or dry. You 
may talk in this manner. It is a mode of 
talking in society; but don’t think 
foolishly.” 

If you agree with that, you are bound 
carefully and jealously to watch your own 
personal sincerity. If you are in any 
danger either of deceiving yourself or of 
deceiving any one else by adopting a mere 
fashion of speech, or manner of life, you 
are bound to alter the fashion in the 
direction of greater explicitness. Fashions 
that, as people say, mean nothing, that 
are just meaningless forms and no more, 
are apt to militate against earnestness 
and sincerity in thinking and in living. 
You will use them cautiously, if at all; 
and watch yourself lest they tempt you 
further in insincerity than you appreciate. 


I am as certain as I can be that numbers 
of young men and women use the cheap 
language and attitude of indifference to 
religion, until at last they come to think 
that they don’t care. That is playing 
with fire until you are seriously injured by 
it some day. I have no manner of doubt 
that Christ insisted on a man’s declaring 
himself on His side, and confessing Him 
before men, just in ‘order to deliver him 
from the temptation of being carried 
away by the careless and hostile multitude 
while all the while he was a Christian at 
heart. Thousands of our young men and 
women are like that. You are Christians 
in intellect and Christians at heart, but 
you are too much the mere slaves of 
fashion to let it be known. By-and-by, 
you will begin to think that you do not 
care; that religion does not appeal to 
you. You will have paid the penalty of 
insincerity. You will have sold your 
Lord for the sake of conciliating a 
society that is not worth concilia- 
tion. Against such a Nemesis I most 
affectionately warn and entreat you just 
now. 

My second point, as you remember, is as 
to the peril to individuality and personality 
from this undue deference to fashion. This 
is, of course, only too obvious. Any man 
or woman becoming the mere slave of 
fashion must cease to be himself or herself, 
and become an echo, a mere mirror in 
which the tendencies and ideas of the time 
are reflected. What Iam going tosay now 
is concerned principally with the tyranny 
of certain fashions of thought—whether it 
be theological or political thought. Ihave 
said what I wanted to say about not break- 
ing with the fashion unless you are com- 
pelled to do so by some principle of value ; 
and that sets me free to throw my whole 
soul into the plea that you should have the 
courage to be yourself, and to speak, think, 
act in your own proper person. Individu- 
ality is the very salt of existence ; and it is 
because Fashion tends to crush out indi- 
viduality that I warn you against the peril. 
I do not advise you to become Ishmaels, 
with your hand against every man’s, and 
acting upon the principle of never agreeing 
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with anybody on any subject ; but I would 
rather you should be like that than a mere 
sheepish, characterless bundle of second- 
hand opinions and habits, expressing no 
soul of your own just because you have no 


soul to express. I want you to cherish 
freedom, to think your own thoughts in 
your own way. Believe me, even the 
errors of your own thinking will help you 
more than the truths of some one else which 
you have never made your own. The fact 
is that thought has been sterilised, and 
activity discouraged, by orthodoxies and 
uniformities—the fashions of faith and 
organisation. And we need to honour 
God by a little more manhood, a little 
more mind, a little more character and 
individuality. Nothing is more contemp- 
tible than to be always seeking to side with 
the majority ; to sit on a fence until you 
see on which side of it the mob is going to 
be, and then get down and shout with them. 
It isn’t mobs that are generally right. 
Besides, in heaven’s name, have you 
no conscience and reason of your own ? 
Do you think it will avail in your day of 
judgment, when you are put to the 
question as to why you believed this or 
that, that you should plead that some one 
else believed it, or that you should say 
that everybody said so and _ therefore 
you supposed it must be true? But you— 
what did you think ? What right had you 
to put your conscience in anybody’s 
pocket ? For what 
suppose God gave you brains to think, 
and wills to act with? That you might 
be yourself, and live out your life in the 
light—in the best light available to you. 
For that surely. And God never made 
you simply to accept what vou are told 
with no exercise of independent judg- 
ment; to bow to the fashion of the age, 
and say yea to its yea and nay to its nay. 
I do not want to underestimate the worth 
of men who have served the orthodoxies 
and uniformities of every age. But 
greater still have been the men who 
dared to differ from them. The Origens, 
the Luthers, the Wyclifs, the Miltons. 
the Wesleys! Set Archbishop Whitgift 
over against a George Fox; and you see 
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there, what you may see multiplied a 
hundredfold, the force of character that 
will dare excommunication to be true to 
its own ideals, and work out its own 
salvation. 

What was it Emerson said? Do 
you remember? ‘“ What forests of 
laurel ’’ we bring, ‘‘ and the tears of man- 
kind to those who stood firm against the 
opinion of their contemporaries.” ‘‘ Look 
round your streets and your squares, 
search your national Valhallas through, 
and the men that interest you were men 
who in their day stood alone, defied the 
verdict of their time until at last they 
brought round the verdict of mankind to 
agreement with theirs. Scientific hieretics 
like Copernicus, like Galileo, like Darwin : 
the men at whom first we throw stones 
and then made wreaths for them. We 
first cry Crucify Them and then Hosanna. 
But our praise or our blame is alike 
indifferent to men who are rightly them- 
selves and who love and serve the truth. 
It was written of the Lord Jesus Christ 
that He was made in fashion as a man. 
It is a great tribute. He set the fashion 
of manhood. I should like to see you 
all in the fashion, if that were the moral 
and social standard. Made in fashion as a 
man! Ah, young men and women, the 
fashion of this world passeth away. The 
wind! the fickle wind of criticism, passeth 
over it and it is gone and the place thereof 
shall know it no more. But the fashion 
which was set by Jesus Christ—the new 
man in Jesus Christ of whom we say, “ The 
highest, holiest Manhood Thou,’’—that 
fashion shall never pass away. Society 
will discover none better. Ali the wit of 
the world, and all the education and 
progress of the world will find nothing 
to surpass it. He was found in fashion 
as a Man. To be like Him will very 
likely make you unfashionable. Could 
you dare it ? Could you have the man- 


hood to defy empty taunt and silly sneer ? 
That is the way to be found in fashion as a 
man; and to be seen and known as the 
follower of the true Master of Manhood. 
Pray that the grace of God may make you 
a new man in Christ Jesus. 
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Some Clerical Novelists 


By Dr. A. Black 


HE doyen of parsons engaged in 

fiction is undoubtedly the Reverend 

Sabine Baring-Gould, on account 

both of his marvellous literary 
activity and his wonderful versatility. A 
Devonshire man, born at Exeter in 1843, he 
comes of a good old family connected with 
Sir Francis Drake and General Monk. He 
is the rector of Lew Trenchard, a small 
parish in the western division of Devon, 
with a church which holds roo sittings and 
whose registers date from the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. His parochial duties 
are therefore not exactly overwhelming, which 
will account for the many hours he has been 
able to devote to literary pursuits. His range 
of subjects, showing that he is a man of wide 
culture, catholic tastes, and varied reading, 
is somewhat astonishing. Ecclesiastical sub- 
jects, theological questions, philosophical 
topics, legends, sagas, fairy tales, and travels 
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—for he has visited many countries—have 
been dealt with by him in the numerous 
books he has published since first he set 
pen to paper. “The Church being Catholic,” 
he says, “must find room within itself for 
every form of belief that ever entered into 
the heart of man.” This is his justification 
for roaming at his good pleasure in the by- 
paths of human thought and life, as well as 
in its familiar avenues. His literary curiosity 
has resulted in some interesting finds in folk- 
lore and the early beliefs of humanity, in 
those far-off days when man lived in an 
atmosphere of poetry, and was not yet 
battling with the perplexities of thought. 
He has also made some interesting contri- 
butions to the ecclesiastical history of the 
middle ages. Strange to say, his novels are 
the latest of his literary efforts, and did not 
at first obtain the acknowledgment to which 
their merits entitle them. For Mr. Baring- 
Gould is a born story-teller and romancer. 
He is not a thinker or a dialectician. He 
understands as little the mysteries of Hegel- 
ianism as the secrets of St. Paul’s theology. 
We are only concerned with the novelist just 
now. So we need say no more in extenu- 
ation of Mr. Baring-Gould as an exponent 
of religious and philosophic thought than 
that his books on matters of the kind, whilst 
reflecting great credit on a luxuriant imagin- 
ation and vivid fancy, betray a minimum 
of critical insight. 

* Mehalah” is generally considered the 
most powerful of his novels. It reveals at 
once the author’s excellences and_ short- 
comings. His descriptive powers are con- 
siderable. Take, for instance, the picture of 
the Essex salt marshes : 

A more desolate region can scarcely be imagined, 
and yet it is not without beauty. In summer the 
thrift mantles the marshes with shot satin, passing 
through all gradations of tint, from maiden blush 
to lily white. Thereafter a purple glow steals over 


the waste as the sea-lavender bursts into flower, 
and simultaneously every creek and pool is royally 
fringed with sea aster. A little later the glass wort 
that shot up green and transparent as emerald glass 
in the early spring turns every tinge of carmine. 
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His characters are drawn with a bold, 
powerful hand, and stand out clear and well- 
defined on the canvas. He has a keen eye 
for dramatic situations. ‘ Mehalah,” for 
instance, would have made a fine melodrama. 
He has also a large fund of grim humour, on 
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Gould will soon take care to turn your love 
into contempt. Elijah Bibow is a wild 
animal, and there is undeniably something 
grand about his savagery. Mehalah, with 
her fierce untamed nature and her instinctive 
sense of right, nobly battling against her 
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which he draws somewhat unmercifully from 
time to time. But he is deficient in what I 
may call the human element. He portrays 
men in their passions, brutality, animal 
nature—a magnificent animal, in one word— 
and gives us a striking presentment of the 
meanness, pettiness, philistinism of mankind. 
3ut when dealing with the nobler and higher 
aspects of the human character—its subtle, 
pure, tender feelings and emotions, its 
spiritual side—he is far less successful. His 
heroes and heroines compel reluctant admir- 
ation ; his creations frequently inspire awe, 
as did the Greek tragedians when showing 
man in conflict with that rejientless fate 
against which the gods themselves fought in 
vain. But you cannot love them, you can 
only pity them. And if momentarily you 
yield to the tenderer mood, Mr. Baring- 
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lower nature, is a magnificent creature, and 
her undeserved fate produces a sense of 
terror. But for the “lachryme rerum” 
you lay down the book without having shed 
a single tear. In “John Herring,” where 
the scene is laid in the wild region of Dart- 
moor, and in the ‘‘Gaverocks,” there is a 
nearer approach to pathos than in “ Mehalah.” 
Joyce Cobbledick and her dolmen home is a 
pathetic figure; Loveday also is a winsome 
creature. But it is only in his weaker 
moments that Mr. Baring-Gould draws lovable 
creatures. He is at his best, as I said above, 
in his delineations of the human brute, and 
nature in her inhospitable, sterner moods. 
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A list of Mr. Baring-Gould’s works would 
occupy too much space. But the curious 
may consult the catalogue in the British 
Museum in which they will find the titles of 
all his books. ‘The most noted are “ Court 
Royal,” “Red Spider,” “Richard Cable,” 
“Eve,” “The Pennycomequicks,” “ Mrs. Cur- 
genven,” “Cheap Jack Zita,” “Old Fairy 
Tales Retold,” ‘* The Crock of Gold,” and 
“Winefred.” One of his most recent novels is 
“ Pabo the Priest,” which depicts a Welsh re- 
bellion against England in the twelfth century. 

Mr. Crockett, one of the distinguished 
representatives of the Kailyard school, is, or 
to speak more correctly, was once upon a 
time, also acountry parson. He was born 
in Galloway, where his parents were small 
farmers, and is a descendant of the old Cove- 
nanters, whom he has depicted in his ** Men 
of the Moss Hags.” A true son of Cale- 


donia, he delights in his Scotch parentage. 
“ At home ” he said to an interviewer some 
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time ago, “ we all spoke the beautiful Scotch, 
which now except in Carrick, and the rural 
districts of North Galloway is almost a dead 
tongue.” He spent his early days at Castle 
Douglas and Drumbeck, where a cousin of 
his had a farm. ‘Thence he went to Edin- 
burgh, and like so many Scotch students— 
mirabile dictu—went through the University 
course, living on nine shillings a week. Part 
of his income was derived from journalistic 
work ; he also wrote a book of poems en- 
titled “ Dulce Cor.”” In 1885 he became Free 
Church minister at Penicuik. He subse- 
quently resigned his charge, finding that litera- 
ture, jealous mistress as she is, brooks no rival. 

Only a Scotchman can fully appreciate 
Mr. Crockett, although Southerners have 
readily acknowledged his merits. ‘The 
*“Stickit Minister ” is the most characteristic 
of his books. Some of the sketches of 
clerical humour in Galloway parish are truly 
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delightful in their faithful local 
colouring and quaint humour. 
Take the Elder Saunders Mc- 
Quhier and his irritable wife: “In 
the general ye ken, I’m over slow 
for the wife; she kind o’ likes a’ 
things to gang forrit gye an’ sherp, 
an’ wad gar a’ the hens have their 
layin’ dune in the mornin’, an’ 
their nests made afore they gaed 
out to pick a single corn.” ‘The 
Stickit Minister himself is one of 
those probationers left out in the 
cold owing to a variety of causes, 
and uncomplainingly bearing his 
unenviable lot. Some of the per- 
sonages in Mr. Crockett’s novels 
are more than merely figments of 
the imagination; they are tran- 
scripts from real life. Such for 
instance was John Muir of Auchin- 
drae, who after family worship 
would say to his son, ‘* Well, John, 
whom shall we go and kill to-day ?” 
“The Lilac Sunbonnet” is a pas- 
toral idyll. The loves of the 
Student and the girl 


Divinity 
Charteris are charmingly described. 


‘‘ Mad Sir Uchtred of the Hills” 

strikes a sterner note. It is a tale 

of the Covenanters, and of the 

mischief wrought by a curse. Per- 

haps the best known of Mr. 

Crockett’s books is ‘‘ The Raiders,” 

which reminds one at times of Mr. Stanley 
Weyman’s historical romances. It was begun 
in January 1893, and finished the next year. 
It is a Galloway story of the eighteenth 
century told by the young Laird of Isle of 
Rathan. Exciting adventures, such as the 
hero’s fortunes at Murder Hole, dramatic 
episodes, hair-breadth escapes, and thrilling 
incidents, keep the reader spellbound from 
beginning to end. Then there is the quaint 
humour of some of the characters bubbling 
up on every possible occasion. Mr. Crockett 
has done many books since the publication 
of “The Raiders ”—‘ The Play Actress,” 
‘“‘ Bog Myrtle and Peat,” “‘The Men of the 
Moss Hags,” “Sweetheart Travellers,” “ Cleg 
Kelly,” ‘The Grey Man,” “ Lochinvar,” 
“The Standard Bearer,” “The Red Axe,” 
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“Tone March,” “ Love Idylls ”—but he has 
produced no better work than that. 

“Tan Maclaren,” the popular minister of 
Sefton Park Church in Liverpool, is less 
Scotch than his rival, and is therefore perhaps 
more fully appreciated amongst us. He was 
in fact born in Essex, although he spent his 
youth at a villase near Perth, which has since 
become known to the reading world as Drum- 
tochty. A favourite preacher and writer on 
religious subjects, witness his “ Upper Room” 
and “The Mind of the Master,” he published 
his first story at the age of forty-three. “A 
novel,” he says, “if it is to live must deal 
with the few great passions of life.” He has 
drawn his inspiration from the Grampian 
Hills, under whose shadow he lived many a 
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year ; his characters bear strongly marked 
local features, nevertheless they are felt to be 
part and parcel of our humanity and to 
pulsate with the life common to us all. 

“A Lad o’ Pairts” made its first appear- 
ance in the British Weekly, and was keenly 
appreciated by its readers. Other popular 
works from his pen are “ Beside the Bonnie 
Briar Bush,” “Auld Lang Syne,” “ Kate 
Carnegie and those Ministers,” “The Doctor 
of the Old School,” “Afterwards, and other 
Stories,” and * Rabbi Saunderson.” Some 
of the drawings of Scottish character are 
admirable, as a faithful likeness, the rough 
exterior hiding under its uncouth garb the 
kindliest of hearts. Take as instances the 
doctor and the railway guard. How charm- 


ing in its simplicity is a story called “The 
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Mystic”! How pathetic the tale of the 
devout ‘“Marget”! What a humorous 
picture that of Rabbi Saunders, whose proto- 
type in the flesh we used to meet in our 
college days at Edinburgh! A man chokeful 
of learning, sternly orthodox, large-hearted 
in his sympathies, utterly careless of appear- 
ances,and unworldly; wh.o proposed regularly 
once a year to his housekeeper, and said such 
long grace before dinner that his daughter 
had to pull his coat-tail and make him sit 
down. Ian Maclaren has been found fault 
with for being somewhat shallow and senti- 
mental. His reply to his critics would 
probably be that he writes for the masses, 
and the heart of the people lying generally on 
the surface is stirred up by a very light touch. 

Two of the most popular names of clerical 
novelists in England are those of 
Joseph and Silas Hocking. They 
are both Cornishmen, full of the 
romance and mystery that clings to 
that picturesque county. Silas, who 
became a Methodist minister at the 
age of eighteen, but has now retired 
from the ranks into private life, 
made his first mark by his “ Her 
Benny,” a tale of the waifs and 
strays of the slums of Liverpool. 
The sorrows of Nelly found 84,000 
sympathisers, to the great joy, no 
doubt, of the author and publisher. 
Another highly successful book was 
** Caleb Carthew,” which tells of the 
cotton riots in Lancashire. It was 
followed by many others, such as 
“ Tregeagle’s Head,” “ Real Grit,” 
“Crookleigh,” “For Abigail,” 
“Where Duty Lies,” “Rex Ray- 
nor,” “A Son of Reuben,” ‘The 
Heart of Man,” ‘For Such is Life,” 
**God’s Interest,” “The Strange 
Adventures of Israel Pendray.” He 
has given his conception of the 
purport of fiction and his method 
of work to an interviewer in the 
following terms: “I look upon fic- 
tion as one of the best means of 
conveying truth. I think out the 
general plan of the story I have in 
view, some special lesson or truth I 
am anxious to teach, and after a 
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while I find a lot of ideas as to characters 
and situations floating about in my mind. 
They gradually focus themselves and drop 
into their places. I have been accused of 
playing to the gallery. I know where my 
power lies; should I not be a fool if I did 
not use it?” He thus regards novel-writing 
as a sacred function, and he thoroughly 
believes in its mission to the masses. 
Judging his work by the criterion laid down 


by himself, one cannot withhold from him a * 


word of praise for the high moral standard 
which he has maintained throughout his 
numerous works of fiction, and the skill and 
art with which he has woven the web ot 
many of his plots. 

Joseph Hocking holds similar notions 
as to the didactic, and especially the re- 
ligious object of the novel. He is also a 
Methodist minister. His first successful 
novel was “Jabez Eastbrook,” of which 
15,000 copies were sold. “Andrew Fairfax” 
gave a faithful portrait of the agricultural 
labourer in the monotony of his colourless 
life, and the narrow groove in which he ekes 
out his dreary existence. For, like Silas 
Hocking, our author finds his types among 
the so-called lower orders, the struggling and 
toiling masses and the middle-class of the 
lower stratum. ‘The most widely known 
book of his is probably “All Men are Liars.” 
Like his other productions, it serves a moral 
purpose. It gives the story of a man who, 
creedless and disillusioned in the battle of 
life, weakly and cowardly throws himself into 
a course of dissipation to rid himself thereby, 
if possible, of his bitter experiences, and is 
reclaimed to virtue and honour by the un- 
selfishness and goodness of a self-sacrificing, 
loving woman. “ Fields of Fair Renown” is 
a story which deals with literary life in the 
Metropolis. Then came “The Birthright,” 
a historical novel of Cornish life. ‘ And 
Shall Trelawny Die?” likewise takes us to 
Cornwall. ‘Mistress Nancy Molesworth ” 
appeared in 1898. One of his latest is 
“The Scarlet Woman,” dealing with the 
conflict between religious vows and the heart 
throbbing with love and passion. 

Of minor constellations in the clerical 
heaven of letters there are several emitting a 
less vivid light. Dean Farrar, 


more or 





whose indefatigable literary industry is well 
known to our readers, has written one or two 
works of fiction, such as “ Eric,” and “St. 
Winifred’s.” They were specially intended, 
we believe, for the young. ‘The Vicar of 
Gorleston, Great Yarmouth, who enjoys a 
certain amount of popularity among lovers of 
animals, on account of his advocacy of the 
theory that we shall meet our four-footed 
friends in heaven, has written “ A Son of 
Rimmon” and “Cassock and Comedy,” in 
which he relates the humours of an English 
country parish. Among Nonconformists none 
is more popular, and deservedly so, than 
the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, a Cornishman, 
like the brothers Hocking, and an eloquent 
preacher in connection with the Wesleyan 
West London Mission. ‘Cornish Stories,” 
“The Old Miller and his Mill,” “ Simon 
Jaspar,” “ Rob Rat, a Story of Barge Life,” 
and other of his publications have found a 
large circle of readers. The most widely 
read of histories is “ Daniel Quorm and his 
Religious Notions.” Another favourite Non- 
conformist novelist is the minister at High- 
bury Quadrant Congregational Church, Rev. 
William James Dawson. He is the author 
of “The Redemption of Edward Strahan,” 
“A Social Story,” “The Story of Hannah,” 
“Through Lattice Windows,” and “ Boldero, 
a Tragic Komance.” I have purposely con- 
fined myself in this paper to clerical writers 
of fiction in our own country. Otherwise I 
should have to mention Ralph Connor, 
minister of St. Stephen’s Church, Winnipeg, 
thewriter of ‘“‘ Beyond the Marshes,” “ Black 
Rock,” and “The Man from Glengarry,” or 
Robert Machray,a nephew of that most dis- 
tinguished of Scotsmen, the Bishop of 
Rupert’s Land, who since he bade farewell to 
the “ Lady of the Snows” and took up his 
abode in our midst, has published several 
novels, notably “The Vision Splendid,” and 
“Sir Hector.” If some of the bocks just 
mentioned have had only an ephemeral 
success, it is because as in the midnight sky 
the light of the lesser stars is invisible, being 
eclipsed by the brilliancy of the greater lumi- 
naries, so the literary excellences and merits 
of the minor clerical novelists are lost to 
sight through the exceeding splendour of 
their greater rivals. 
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Jacob Elias Neuman: 


Confessor and Seer 


By the Rev. Cuthbert McEvoy, M.A. 


FIRST heard of him as a worshipper 
at a struggling suburban school- 


chapel. During a long pastorless 
period many had drifted away, 
but he had remained. Whenever his 


health permitted he would come and take 
his place among the little company of 
thirty or forty, listen attentively with 
occasional approving inclinations of the 
head to the sermon and retire as quietly as 
he had come. The curious thing was 
that although he was so constant a 
worshipper no one seemed to know him 
at all intimately. He came and went 
like a ghost. He was reputed to be 
“very clever.” One humble admirer had 
even gone so far as to say that “ he knew 
all the languages on earth’’; another, a 
good second, that he was “the best 
Hebrew scholar in the world.”’ I took 
this at first to be the nimbus of a simple 
professor of languages, and awaited my 
first sight of him with mild interest. _ IIl- 
health had kept him from the services 
for some time, but when at last he came 
again I needed no one to tell me that it 
was he. I knew then why they called 
him “‘ doctor,” and also why so few knew 
him intimately. 

I can see him now advancing slowly up 
the aisle, almost as if walking in a dream, 
with a look of reverent absorption as if 
more aware of the innumerable company 
of angels than of the company present. 
A nameless old-world dignity and courtesy 
was in every movement. 

Few who had grown accustomed to this 
reverent old man had any notion of the 
memories that were stored beneath his 
calm exterior. Some had good reason to 
know he was generous. It was known 
that he always gave gold to the chapel- 
keeper at Christmas. His subscription to 
the funds was the largest. 

' None who saw him could help feeling 
that he was noble and kind and gentle. 
XXXIII—28 


But no one could have guessed at the 
dramatic scenes through which he had 
passed and the price he had paid for the 
faith he held so dear. 

It must have been quite two years after 
I had first spoken to him that, after a 
growing intimacy, I found myself in his 
book-lined study one dull November 
afternoon, listening to one of the most 
remarkable life-stories I have ever heard. 

Born in Courland, one of the Baltic 
provinces of Russia, in 1822, Jacob Elias 
Neuman was the son of a wealthy and 
famous Jewish Rabbi. Both father and 
mother watched over him with tenderest 
solicitude. His upbringing must have 
been fenced around like that of the child 
of a peer in the old days. Many children 
he was never allowed to speak to. He 
was frankly taught that they were beneath 
him. He gave early promise of brilliance 
and remembered as a child being allowed 
to come in to dessert and delighting a 
party of Rabbis over their wine with his 
ready answers. Full of ambition for him, 
his father sent him to the most expensive 
school, and appointed a special tutor to 
look after him lest he should come to any 
bodily harm. All physical exercise was 
carefully moderated, and some forms of 
it forbidden. As if the menage of the 
school were insufficient, hampers laden 
with dainties were constantly sent to him 
from home. Many other tokens were 
given of the tender watchfulness and care 
of the anxious parents. In spite of this 
hot-house training young Neuman showed 
evidences of vigorous mental capacity : 
for when he was no more than sixteen 
he wrote a booklet against Christianity. 
This attracted so much attention that on 
his return home he was accorded some- 
thing like a public reception by his co- 
religionists. 

School was followed by university, and 
here it was that the crisis of his life took 
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place. 
hotels in the town. 
ceded him, and he soon found himself 
the favourite of Jewish society. Night 
after night carriages were waiting to take 
him somewhere or other to dine. His 
grace and intellectual and social gifts 


His rooms were in one of the best 
His fame had pre- 


made him universally sought after. 
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treat any other such rubbish in the same 
manner. Shortly afterwards he found a 
New Testament open on his table. Idly 
sitting down, he read the book as it lay. 
Suddenly ashamed of his interest he 
closed it and returned it to the lady who 
had placed it there. But in spite of what 
he considered the “execrably poor and 
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Jacob Elias Neuman 


Now it happened that the daughter of 
the hotel-keeper was a Christian, and she 
aimed at nothing less than winning the 
young student to her faith. One day, 
when he returned to his study he found a 
tract upon the table. He read it, tore it 
up with a laugh, and lighted his pipe 
with it. Encountering him some days 
later the hotel-keeper’s daughter asked 
him if he had read it. He explained that 
he had lighted his pipe with it and should 


simple style,” his interest had become 
awakened, and he found himself one 
day at a second-hand bookshop again 
absorbed in a New Testament. He ended 
by buying it and bringing it home to his 
rooms. Here it was discovered by the 
zealous daughter of the house, who, to 
his consternation, expressed her pleasure 
that at last he was studying the Christian 
Scriptures. He admitted that it was 
true, but solemnly enjoined her to tell 
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no one, as his friends would certainly 
misunderstand his motives if they knew. 
It was not long after that young Neuman 
found that winged rumour was whispering 
that he was studying the Christian 
Scriptures. A Rabbi sent for him, and 
gently but seriously warned him of the 
danger to himself, both socially and 
morally. Neuman protested that it was 
absurd to take him so seriously. But 
further evidence was to be used against 
him. Wandering in a remote part of the 
town in search of a certain Jewish syna- 
gogue, he descended a flight of steps from 
the pavement, and passed along a passage 
where he supposed the synagogue to be. 
He was surprised to find that the passage 
led to a Christian place of worship! 
Hastily retreating, he made his way up 
the steps into the street, only to run into 
the arms of one of the most prominent 
Jews of the town. He eyed young 
Neuman suspiciously, gave a significant 
toss of the head, and passed on without a 
word. Carriages now ceased calling at 
the hotel to take the brilliant scholar 
out to dinner. By many signs the truth 
was forced upon him that he was being 
ostracised from Jewish society. How 
much this strange loosening of the ties 
had to do with his subsequent conversion 
it is hard to say. The altogether novel 
experience of dislike following hard upon 
his extraordinary popularity induced a 
state of misery and despondency. Scarcely 
knowing what he did or why or whither 
he went, without a word to his relatives, 
he came away to England, taking ship 
from Hamburg to Hull. He tells how he 
who a few months before had been the 
darling of society lay on the deck of the 
ship crying like a child. In Hull he found 
a Jewish jeweller, to whom his father’s 
name was a passport, and who helped 
him on to London. Here he met with 
the Herschells, and through their influence 
was led to make open profession of 
Christianity, and was baptized. 

After six months in England an irre- 
sistible home-sickness seized him. Always 
devoted to his mother, he longed to see 
her again. The long journey was taken, 
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and he arrived in his native town. Here 
a strange hesitation possessed him. If 
only he could see his mother without her 
seeing him. The expedient of a disguise 
occurred to him. Furnishing himself with 
a false beard and a pair of blue spectacles, 
he put up at an inn near his home, and 
sent a message to his mother to say 
that a gentleman who had information 
about her son would be glad to call upon 
her. A man-servant returned to say 
that he was to come immediately. The 
son, disguised, was ushered into his own 
home, and there awaited his mother’s 
appearance. At the first sight of her, 
spectacles and beard were thrown aside, 
and he rushed into her arms and burst 
into tears. His mother was weeping, too, 
but from her glance of pity at his clothes 
after the first expressions of wild joy 
were over, the son made no doubt that 
her tears were tears of joy over a returned 
prodigal. A tender and delicate reticence 
was observed by the family about the 
events of the months of absence. Every- 
thing was done to make the supposed 
prodigal feel that home was precious. 
For instance, a few days after his return 
he found a complete new outfit of clothes 
waiting for him in his room. Nothing 
was said about it. In many other quiet 
ways the young man felt his every need 
was being anticipated by anxious and 
loving hearts. All this, however, was 
but to heighten the effect of the dramatic 
episode of his life so soon to follow. 

Glad as the son was to be back beneath 
his father’s roof and dear as the old associa- 
tions were, he felt that new wine had been 
poured into the old bottles and new cloth 
had been sewed on to the old garment. 
He carried in his heart the secret of his 
conversion, and the truth must be told. 
Yet every act of kindness seemed to make 
confession harder. In his perplexity he 
prayed that an opportunity might be made 
for him to declare his faith. The answer 
came in a very remarkable form. The 
news had spread among the Jews of the 
town that the gifted son of the Rabbi 
Elias had returned, and an urgent request 
was sent that they might hear him preach. 
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Feeling that this was the opportunity he 
had sought, he accepted the invitation. 
The place of assembly was thronged ; 
people were sitting even on the window- 
ledges. The youthful preacher took as 
his text Jeremiah xxiii. 5,6: “A _ king 
shall reign and prosper . . . In his days 
Judah shall be saved . . . and this is his 
name whereby he shall be called —THE 
LORD OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS.” The 
great audience listened with profound 
interest to the talented young Rabbi 
expounding until, amid a deathly stillness, 
he led them up to the point where he had 
to declare in so many words that he found 
his righteousness in Jesus Christ. The 
mention of this name was terrific in its 
effect. The place was filled with one vast 
howl of execration. For a moment he 
thought they would have killed him; 
but the next, the infuriated multitude 
had surged out of the doors, leaving 
the place silent as the grave and the 
preacher alone with the verger. Agitated 
at this occurrence and full of foreboding, 
he made his way home. But only to find 
that the door was shut against him. His 
own mother refused to see him. He 
received word that he must leave at once. 
A brother silently conducted him across 
the border of his district, and he never 
saw home or friends again. 

Several years afterwards, when he had 
settled in England and had a family about 
him, one evening, just as he had opened 
the Bible for family prayers and as they 
were waiting for him to read, they saw 
him turn deathly pale and lean back in 
his chair. It was only apparently a few 
moments of faintness, but in that time 
he had seen his mother in a room in his 
old home in Russia dying in the arms 
of a maid-servant. Ten days later they 
learned that she had died just as her 
son had seen her. ‘I just had time,” he 
remarked in telling me the story, ‘“ to 
pray that she might be where I wanted 
her to be.” 

Although the brave confessor gave up 
home, country, wealth, preferment for 
the sake of the Lord in whom he trusted, 
a wide sphere of service was opened for 
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him in the land of his adoption. Among 
his friends he came to number the Her- 
schells, Dean Stanley, Professor Huxley, 
and Newman Hall. With characteristic 
humility he chose to work where he 
was not known and could receive no 
praise. ‘‘ My work,” he would say, “is 
the work of the rude”; or to those asking 
him to stay and talk after one of his 
memorable addresses, ‘I am simply a 
postman. I deliver my message and then 
go on.” 

In his younger days he was a frequent 
speaker in Hyde Park. He entirely 
supported a mission to the Jews in Russia, 
and almost up to the last sent circular 
letters to the bands .f Christians called 
out from among them in different parts 
of his native land. These were hailed 
as letters from an apostle. It would be 
hard to convey an adequate idea of his 
childlike simplicity of character, of his 
acute insight, of his gentleness and 
generosity, and of that indefinable some- 
thing that spells greatness. His re- 
markable spiritual experiences, like pages 
from Jacob Boehme, his strange powers 
of discernment and his visions, doubtless 
emphasised his profoundly mystical views. 
As, for instance, his ideas on re-incarna- 
tion. Happy were they who could succeed 
in the privacy of his study in starting 
him off by a chance question on one 
of his eloquent impromptu orations. He 
would swing off in a wide orbit compassing 
heaven and earth and scintillating with 
flashes of wit and wisdom through dark 
places that had never before been lightened, 
and then by ever narrowing gyrations he 
would draw nearer and nearer to the topic 
and at last touch it and illuminate it with 
remarkable vividness and beauty. 

He was a great sufferer at the last, but 
used to comfort himself with the thought 
that he was perhaps bearing another's 
pain. ‘A Christian’s pains,” he would 
say with a smile, “ are all birth-pains.” 
To the end he was a childlike giver. He 
gave to all that asked and turned not 
away. “I thank my God,” he once said 
solemnly, “that I have never lost my 
faith in my fellow man.” 
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Workers Together with God 


Motto: “ He that watereth shall be watered also himself.’’ 


Prov. xi. 25. 








A Memorial to James Chalmers 

THE people of Thursday Island in the 
Torres Straits will always grieve at the 
sad end of the Rev. James Chalmers 
(Tamate), who was killed by natives in 
New Guinea during a visit to that colony 
in 1901. Men of all classes and various 
nationalities have contributed to the erec- 
tion of a memorial in Quetta Cathedral, 
the memorial taking the form of a white 
marble font, with the following inscrip- 
tion:' “To the glory of God and in 
memory of the Rev. James Chalmers 
(Tamate), of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, who, together with the Rev. O. F. 
Tomkins, was killed by the natives of 
Goaribari, British New Guinea, on April 
8, 1go1, after a life of devoted service. 
Erected by his friends at Thursday Island, 
October 1902.” 

The font was dedicated in the presence 
of a very large congregation. The picture 





The Chalmers Memorial Font in Quetta Cathedral 


.of the memorial, which we here reproduce, 


has been kindly lent to us by the Church 
Missionary Society. 


The Results of Half a Century’s Work 

It is just over half a century ago that 
the Society for the Rescue of Young Women 
and Children was founded by Mr. Daniel 
Cooper, and in that period no fewer than 
18,429 girls have been admitted to and 
trained in the Homes of the Society, or 
more than one for every twenty-four hours 
during the whole time the work has been 
going on. Of these over nine thousand 
have been placed in situations, and nearly 
six thousand were restored to their friends. 

The Society has seven homes in different 
parts of London, each under the charge 
of an earnest Christian matron, and the 
spiritual good, as well as the moral recla- 
mation of the girls who enter the homes, 
is sought. The work is not looked upon 
as completed when a young woman 
leaves the home, but she is followed 
up and any help that may be 
needed later is freely rendered. 
One woman who was rescued forty- 
three years ago by the Society. 
still visits the secretary from time 
to time and expresses her grati- 
tude for what was done for her. 
Another who had been rescued 
in 1870 died a short time ago and 
left thirty pounds to the Society. 
When a girl has been in one situa- 
tion for seven years, a handsome 
silver medal is presented to her, 
and a large number of those who 
have passed through the homes 
have recewed these medals. 

The work is an economical one, for 
during the half-century the inmates 
of the Homes earned no less a sum 
than £55,734 towards their own 
support. Seven pounds ten shil- 
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lings: is the average cost to the public 
of each rescue case, and £4500 is needed 
annually to meet expenses. The present 
secretary, a man whose heart is thoroughly 





The two sides of the silver medal which 
is given to domestic servants for seven 
years’ service in one situation 


in the work, is Mr. C. Stuart Thorpe, and 
the treasurer is Mr. William S. Gard, over 
ninety years of age, who has been on the 
Executive Committee for more than fifty 
years. 


Three Methodist Chapels in one Chinese 
Street 


WHATEVER the results may be there is 
no doubt as to the determined missionary 
effort that is now being made in China. 
Take Hankow for instance ;’ the Metho- 
dists alone have three chapels 
in one long street, and what 
is much more to the point, 
they fill their chapels: By 
the courtesy of the Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society we 
reproduce a photograph of 
one of these chapels, showing 
a large and interested con- 
gregation. The Wesleyan 
Mission in Hankow was 
started in 1862, just after 
the Tai Ping rebellion, when 
the city was in ashes. The 
first chapel was built in the 
centre of the long main street 
of Hankow, and has since 
been rebuilt ; then another 
chapel was built near the 
city wall, and finally a third 
at the lower end of the 
street. 

Speaking of the principal sanctuary in 
the centre of the thoroughfare the Rev. 
C. Wilfrid Allan writes: “The present 
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chapel makes no pretensions to architec- 
tural beauty; in fact, it has been de- 
scribed as a good barn. Nevertheless, it 
has answered its purpose. From it the 
Gospel has been sounded forth ; its walls 
have rung with the praises of redeemed 
men and women, and it is the home of 
a living church. Look at the accom- 
panying photograph taken by Mr. Ent- 
wistle last Good Friday. This congregation 
had gathered to commemorate the great 
event of a world redeemed, knowing that 
they themselves had an interest im that 
sacrificial death. And this is by no means 
an exceptional number. Almost every 
Sabbath is the chapel filled, and only on 
wet days or during the heat of summer 
is the gathering a small one. Occasionally 
we have united services ; that is, members 
from the other chapels or from the country 
join with us, and then the packing process 
becomes a fine art, such a process as only 
Chinamen would endure. But what is the 
significance of such a gathering as week 
by week takes place in the old building ? 
It is an argument for the real success of 
of mission work; it is one more evidence 











A curiously addressed envelope that reached the Society or 
the Rescue of Young Women and Children 


to the fact that the Gospel is the power 
of God unto Salvation. It is an exhi- 
bition of the leaven of Christianity that 
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is working out its own effect in the life 
of this people. More than one worker 
perhaps disheartened by apparent failure, 
has been moved to tears by the sight of 


Workers Together with God Att 


too small. The members will do their 
share, we hope, towards the erection of 
a larger structure, but we must also appeal 
to the generosity of our home people.” 











Wesley Chapel, Hankow: an inspiring congrezation 


this congregation, not, however, tears 
of despair, but the deep expression 
of a _ heartfelt thankfulness, that in 
the midst of heathenism and sin such 
a witness to the truth of God could be 
found. 

‘‘ And what is the prospect to-day ? The 
altered conditions under which we are 
living in this country are such that the 
Gospel, formerly despised by so many, 
is now listened to with great attention. 
There is a great rush into the churches ; 
scores see that their hopes of temporal 
benefit are based upon the presence of 
the foreigner in China, and consequently 
the teaching of the Missionaries is a matter 
for consideration. Of course, the motive 
is not a pure one, but if these people are 
willing to enter into our churches and 
listen to the truth, then we must leave 
the truth to grapple with superstition, 
and in its own strength prevail, which it 
assuredly will. And so our large congre- 
gation of worshippers is augmented by 
one of curious listeners, and the chapel is 


An African King who appreciates the 
Gospel 


A FEW years ago, King Momo Ki Ki 
of ‘Bandajuma, one of the five districts into 
which Sierra Leone is divided, sent an 
appeal to the Christian Churches in Free- 
town, through the Governor, for a white 
missionary to come to teach his people, 
and the Wesleyan Missionary Society sent 
the Rev. Robert H. Gush to Bandajuma. 
He was very heartily welcomed by the 
King, who was a Mohamedan, and every 
facility was given to him to preach the 
Gospel to the people. 

‘ At first,” says Mr. Gush, “ the simple 
folk couldn’t understand me at all. All 
they had known of white men were Govern- 
ment officials, of whom they were very 
much afraid, or traders, whose coming 
among them they quite understood, for 
their own trading instincts are fairly well 
developed. But for one to live among 
them and for them, taking nothing from 
them, .and only wishing to teach and to 
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make friends—well, it was rather beyond 
their comprehension. ‘Get all you can, 
and only give what you must,’ is their 
principle.” 

: The natives of Bandajuma are like their 
Kings, Moslems, but they are very religious 
and though the majority of them still 
believe in fetish, they recognise the work- 
ings of God. 

With regard to results in this district 
never before visited by missionaries, Mr. 
Gush says: “It is of course, early yet 
to speak; but we thank Him who sent 
us there for the many signs that the future 
will be rich in fruit, even as the other parts 
of the coast. 

“I am often asked, ‘Do the people 
come to church?’ and my answer is 
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‘Yes, nearly all the adult Mendis in the 
town; not always perhaps because they 
want to come, but because they have to.’ 
My old chief sees that I get a congregation 
I wait in his ‘ barri’ or native court-house 
until he has finished his service in his 
mosque, and then he brings all his people 
along with him to ours, and if they are 
not there they are sent for. They see 
nothing antagonistic in Christianity, and 
the old man has told me many times that 
he hopes all his people will become Chris- 
tians, and he will do all in his power to 
help on the work. He is generally at the 
week-day class as well as the services, 
and more than once has himself prayed 
publicly that God will lead him in the 
right way.” 


Momo Ki Ki, King of Bandajuma, with the Wesleyan missionaries and members of his suite 
outside the Methodist church. The King is a Mohamedan, but sent for the missionaries, 
helps them, and insists on his people accompanying him to the services 
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By 
Christabel R. Coleridge 


Author of 
“The Tender Mercies of the Good,”’ 
“The Winds of Cathrigg,” &c. &c. 


Iilustrated by Harold Piffard 


Geoffrey Brent the elder and Geoffrey Brent the younger are discussing what is known as the “ family 
feud."’ The ‘‘feud,” little more than a disagreement between two brothers, has extended to the third 
generation. Geoffrey the younger and Annora Brent, descendants of the two brothers in question, meet 
one another. Annora learns that her father, Richard Brent, committed some offence, left the country 
and was killed in a quarrel, but during a continental tour she meets a man who introduces himself as her 
father. Annora learns that she has two step-sisters and a step-brother. Her father enjoins silence till 
he sees her again and then disappears. Lady Lilian Fiennes is interested in social work, in which she 
is assisted by Iris Cunningham. Iris’ brother Giles and Geoffrey Brent are great friends. Alan Medway, 
a young man with a remarkable gift for carving, goes to live with the Cunninghams. He bears a 
1ikeness to Annora’s great-uncle, George Augustus Brent. The Brents were also noted for their pro- 
ficiency in carving. The Cunninghams get into monetary difficulties and are about to be sold up. Iris 
seeks help from her uncle Mr. Merton, who asks that Mr. Cunningham shall attend at his office next day. 
Lady Fiennes, on hearing of the trouble, is indignant with Iris, and wants Alan Medway to leave the 
Cunninghams, but he refuses. He is deeply in love with Iris, and she loves him, but on finding her alone 
with Geoffrey Brent he supposes they are in love and angrily declares he will remove.to a boarding-house, 





CHAPTER XVI Mead, when her eyes fell on the familiar 
. walls, when her aunts greeted her—Geor- 
giana with satisfied warm affection, Joanna 

NNORA came home a fortnight with unexpected vehemence—she became 
before Christmas. Since she had conscious of her secret again. When she 

left Lichtenwasser her adven- told “ all’ she had been doing, there was 

tures there had seemed like a something she did not tell, something 

dream. Nothing recalled them; her life besides the home-coming was in her mind. 
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went on, her mind was taken up with “She looks older; she has grown up,” 
new and delightful experiences, and that said Miss Brent contemplating her. 
terrible father, that unfairly won promise ‘Dear, dear child,” cried Joan with 
seemed hardly to belong to the earth on another kiss. 

which she trod. She did not of course She arrived early in the day, for the 


forget; she thought about her strange party had slept in London, and no one 
kindred, she prayed to do right by them; was surprised that she ran out almost at 
she added these new names to her daily _ once into the garden “ to look about her.” 
prayers; but she almost felt as if they It was a wild dreary winter’s day, and 
belonged to her imagination, as if she in all its winter tints of moss and lichen, 
were reading or writing a story about grass, and reed, the old garden was hardly 
them. Her days were filled with cheerful less fair than in summer. 
novelties, no sign, no syllable, reminded Annora sped along the path and up to 
her of the existence of ‘‘ Mr. Brown” and__ the front of the Temple of Fate, and as 
his daughters, and no course of action lay she stood on the white bridge and laid 
open before her. her hand on the familiar mouldings of its 
But when she drove up to the door of rail, the force of the fact she knew came 
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upon her. Here, too, had stood that 
strange man who had called her daughter. 
“He will come again,” she thought. 
‘‘ He did not reveal himself for nothing.’’ 
She reflected with relief that for the 
present there was absolutely nothing that 
she could do. If she had not been tricked 
into a promise, nothing could be gained 
by telling her aunts of the encounter. “I 
wonder if I should have told them,” she 
thought, and she decided that she pro- 
bably would have done so, but that nothing 
would have been gained by it, but some 
relief to her own mind. 
She went back to the 


benevolence could never be relied on. 
However, whatever the dispute was, 
they patched it up, and Iris is still with 
her. But that young man the model, has 
left the Cunninghams, and boards some- 
where else.” 

“What, the handsome young man who 
does carving ?”’ said Annora. “ Iris has 
told us very little; I don’t think she 
mentioned him.” * 

‘“ Well,”’ said Georgiana, with an air of 
condescending to a little gossip, ‘‘ I can’t 
help thinking that he was rather too hand- 





house and into the draw- 
ing-room, where the fres- 
coes looked at her, pale 
and sweet in the wintry 
sunlight. 

“Clorinda, oh Clorin- 
da!” she said, “ you 
have seen him. You 
know what he is like.” 

Clorinda looked back 
with speaking eyes, but 
there was no one to 
interpret their language. 
Then came early dinner, 
and then, sitting over the 
fire with her aunts in the 
morning-room, came the 
time for a ‘‘ good talk.”’ 

“* Now, aunties, tell me 
what has been going on,”’ 
she said. 

“Well, I suppose you 
heard about the Cunning- 
hams’ troubles?’ said 
Miss Brent. 

“Well, yes, in a way. 





pened. Poor Iris, May 


gill 


But I don’t exactly | 
know what has _hap- ' ( 


is longing to see her !”’ 
“I can’t’ make the 
story out,” said Miss 
Brent, “but it seems 
that Lady Lilian Fiennes 
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has not behaved well to 
Iris. A most impulsive 
and unwise person, whose 


As she stood on the white bridge and laid her hand on the familiar mouldings 
of its rail, the force of the fact she knew came upon her. Here, too, 
had stood that strange man who had called her daughter 
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some, and that there was something be- 
tween him and Iris——” 

“ Really !”’ said Annora with interest. 
‘Oh, Aunt Georgie, that’s not likely. He 
isn’t anybody, I suppose, and Iris is very 
particular.” 

“Well, I seem to have had hints of it, 
I don’t know how,” said Miss Brent. 
“But Lady Lilian has been here once or 
twice meddling with our concerns. She 
wants to get up a class for doing iron- 
work and beating brass, and she has quite 
talked over Mr. Bracebridge. She wants 
that young man to conduct it.” 

““Well,”’ said Annora, “I really think, 
Aunt Georgie, that it would be very good 
for the boys. There’s a class of the kind 
down near Ferncombe. They do brass 
work and paint pottery, and you know 
there was a trade in wrought-iron in this 
country. Our chimney-backs were made 
in the neighbourhood.” 

‘““] daresay the iron-work might be very 
well. But Lady Lilian wants it to be 
a mixed class, boys and girls, and to have 
Alan Medway, that very, very Bohemian 
young man for a teacher. At that, I 
draw the line.”’ 

““ Have you ever seen the young man ?”’ 
asked Annora. “I’m rather curious about 
him. I shouldn’t have the girls, but if 
he’s respectable, I don’t see what harm 
he could do.” 

““ Oh, my dear, don’t be run away with,”’ 
said Aunt Georgie anxiously. ‘‘ You see 
we couldn’t afford a proper payment for 
him, and you wouldn’t like to be beholden 
to Lady Lilian’s Home Art Society.” 

“Well,” said Annora, ‘“ we might begin 
with chip carving. Miss Grayper, next 
door to the Mertons, does that splendidly. 
And I could go with her and help. But now, 
tell me, isn’t Geoffrey Brent in town ?” 

“Yes, he is there still looking after 
those East End houses. He isa nice fellow 


indeed. He was here not long since, and 
got Aunt Joan to show him all the old 
portfolios of prints. 

Joanna all this time had been hunting 
in a drawer full of wool and trying to 
match a particular kind of heather mix- 
ture, 
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“He'll be coming again, | daresay,” 
she said. 

“You have seen the young artist, Joan,” 
said Miss Brent. ‘“‘ Do you think him the 
sort to turn loose in a village ?”’ 

“No,” said Joan, “ I shouldn’t encour- 
age the plan.” 

“Well, I shall look out for him,” said 
Annora lightly; “‘I want to see Sir 
Lancelot.” 

But the colour rushed into her cheeks 
at the thought of meeting Geoffrey. She 
knew that she would feel impelled to tell 
him her secret. 

Joanna had had an interview with 
Geoffrey of a most unsatisfactory kind. 
He had seemed odd and embarrassed, had 
nothing to tell her about Alan Medway, 
and had rather seemed to her to favour 
the theory of a chance likeness to the 
family portrait. 

Sometimes she longed to be satisfied 
with this theory, and, almost morbidly 
truthful as she was, the sense of a secret 
from Annora made her ill at ease with this 
beloved niece; while again her sense of 
the claims of kindred blood was so strong 
that she could not get the thought of the 
dreaded nephew out of her mind or the 
vision of him from her eyes. 

She looked at Annora to see if the like- 
ness reappeared in her, but she was of 
another type, straight and grave, without 
the possibility of a pose in her. Her face 
was very grave even while she chatted 
gaily. Joan noticed this, but saw no 
link to connect it with her own trouble. 

Annora took her turn at studying the 
family photographs, but she took care to 
do so when her aunts were out of the way. 
How vivid now were those young portraits 
of her father! How they brought the 

truth home! There was a miniature, too, 
of her beautiful grandmother, “‘ Richard’s”’ 
mother, and she perceived that Gerda 
resembled it. 

Still, there was nothing to be done. 

In the afternoon of the second day 
after her return she went up to Melrose 
to see May Merton, glad enough to take 
up her ordinary routine, and to feel as if 
nothing had happened to her. 
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She found May in the ald school-room, 
now beautified into her own little sitting- 
room, and Iris with her—a pale, eager 
Iris, very affectionate, and ready, she 
declared, to tell ‘‘ all!” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ how I have 
longed for you both, and for dear Aunt 
Mary! Oh, we have had a dreadful time. 
Uncle Merton was kindness itself—but 
Lady Lilian! well, one has to put up 
with insults to earn one’s living ! ”’ 

“Tell us all about it,” said May affec- 
tionately, but reserving her opinion on 
the “insults.” “‘ Did she take Mr. Med- 
way away ?”’ 

“He wouldn’t be taken! I had to beg 
and pray him to give in! For we couldn’t 
accept such a sacrifice as his staying on 
and paying for himself.”’ 

“ Particularly,” said May simply, “as 
perhaps he wouldn’t have been able to 
pay. But why did she want him to 
go ? ” 

“Oh,” said Iris laughing bitterly, ‘‘ she 
doesn’t think we’re respectable, because 
poor old dad has had to vanish. And she 
thinks I’m not superior enough now for 
a good example. But I think some of 
the great big-wig ladies pitched into 
her about me, for she made a palavering 
sort of favour of keeping me on. And 
there! I swallowed my pride and stayed. 
Of course I know that’s not her real reason 
for wanting to get rid of me.” 

“What is, then ? ” asked Annora. 

“Oh, well,” said Iris, “‘ one can’t help 
it if they will be—silly. Of course she 
didn’t like that for the phoenix.” 

Now both May and Annora recognised 
at once the peculiar blush and bridle with 
which Iris made this little revelation, 
and May, with the unapproachable cool- 
ness only possible to school-room mates 
and sisters, said : 

“Do you mean that he wanted to make 
up to you?” 

“TI couldn’t help it,” said Iris tearfully. 
“Of course it’s quite impossible; and 
then he was jealous-——” 

“ Jealous ? Why?” 

“Oh, well, it was too silly of him. Of 
course, Annora, I know it was nothing of 
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the sort, but Mr. Brent has been most 
kind—and—and he found us together.” 

“Now, Iris,” said May, “ don’t fence 
and beat about the bush. You don’t 
mean to say that Mr. Geoffrey Brent has 
been making up to you too ?” 

“TI don’t mean to say anything,” said 
Iris, with dignity, “but I made them 
shake hands—men are so foolish.” 

“‘ Then Mr. Medway has gone away ?” 

“Oh yes, poor fellow, or Lady Lilian 
would have dropped him like a hot potato. 
But we’ve got a boarder, a little old maid, 
who is working some cause or other in the 
suburbs. Miss Wilkins, she turned up 
from the settlement where Geoff—Mr. 
Brent—used to stay. Phoebe likes her. 
But oh, it’s all miserable together !”’ 

And Iris, whatever may be said of the 
mixture of fact and fiction in her words, 
burst into most genuine and very miserable 
tears. 

“Come now, Iris dear,” said May, 
“don’t cry. Mother will go and see Mrs. 
Cunningham, and I daresay things will 
be better. She’s out, you know, at that 
meeting which was put off till she came 
home, and here’s tea, up here, all to our- 
selves, let’s be comfortable.” 

Iris, as she allowed herself to be com- 
forted, noticed that Annora had not spoken 
a word since the hint about Geoffrey. 

“Though,” as May said afterwards, 
‘‘ probably all that was only Iris’ way.” 

As far as Alan Medway was concerned, 
however, the story was true enough, and 
the scene to which Iris referred Geoffrey 
would fain have forgotten. 

Iris, who liked situations and emotions, 
and who was most unwilling to burn any 
of her ships, had been terrified by young 
Alan’s outbreak of jealous fury, unself- 
conscious, fierce, and elemental. He 
loved her and nobody else should interfere 
with him, and in primitive fashion instead 
of reproaching her, he made for his rival 
with fury that might have pointed a 
stiletto. Geoffrey fell back on the line of 
cool surprise, and inability to understand 
what could be the matter, and tried in 
fact all the weapons of civilisation. 

But he was not alone with his angry 




















rival, and underneath his coolness his 
temper rose. Threats could not be put 
up with. He couldn’t and wouldn’t give 
in to this crazy young foreigner. And 
Iris was there, appealing to his good 
sense, and in some indescribable way 
making it almost impossible for him to 
say straight out that there was nothing 
between him and Miss Cunningham. Even 
if he would have put up with being ar- 
raigned by that young fool ! 

He neither shouted nor gesticulated, 
but he was nearly as angry as Alan, and 
when Mrs. Cunningham came to see what 
was the matter, and Kit and Kat screamed 
with fright, and Alan white and at last 
almost speechless dashed out of the room 
and up to his own to pack up his property, 
and Iris cried and apologised and thanked 
him—he never knew how the scene ended, 
and could never think of it without the 
sense that he had been made a fool of, 
and had somehow failed in doing the ideal 
thing. Though what that was he could 
not tell when at last he got out of the 
house without having done it. 

What Iris did afterwards he did not 
know, but Alan Medway took his leave 
in a less abrupt fashion. Lady Lilian 
did not discard him, nor dismiss Iris ; only 
the situation was strained all round. 


CHAPTER XVII 
AWAKENING 


GEOFFREY BRENT in his creditable and 
fortunate life had never hitherto found 
himself in a situation in which he could 
be said not to have “behaved well.” 
Good principles and happy circumstances 
had alike saved him from the kind of 
complications out of which people have 
to tear themselves as best they can and 
from which they rarely emerge without 
some loss of self-respect and some bitter 
experience. 

He felt that as regards Iris Cunningham 
he had, as he expressed it to himself, 
“made a thundering fool of himself.” 
He had never had any “ intentions,” and 
he very fairly thought that most girls 
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would have assigned little meaning beyond 
the moment’s amusement of anything that 
had passed. Still it was evident that 
Iris thought otherwise, and he reflected 
ruefully that her position was not that 
of other girls whom he met in society, and 
that she was his friend Giles’ sister. And 
then came young Medway’s furious out- 
burst, and between his words and _ Iris’ 
eyes, Geoffrey had hardly known how the 
scene ended. 

And this outraged youth was possibly, 
very probably, Annora Brent’s half-brother 
and his own cousin. This complicated the 
matter. He knew that he was in no way 
bound to Iris, and he did not intend to 
become bound; but he respected the 
pluck she had shown in the family crisis— 
he thought her ill-used by Lady Lilian, and 
he thought that she more than liked him- 
self. Consequently he felt deeply annoyed 
with himself, and having become the 
object of Alan’s jealous indignation, he 
was quite unable to make the observa- 
tions required by Joanna, and could not 
tell her why. 

Other influences, too, were disturbing 
and deepening the currents within him. 
Kindly optimism and belief in the status 
quo if well administered, hardly survived 
minute knowledge of the conditions of 
house property in a poor district. 

He became silent when with Giles, in- 
stead of arguing with him and teasing him. 
His heart began to burn within him, and 
sometimes he feared where the flame 
might break out. 

Giles was unusually quiet and gloomy ; 
he, too, had searchings of heart that were 
new to him, but he did not confide in his 
friend. 

Geoffrey was intending to go to Fern- 
combe for Christmas, after which he must 
return to Kirk Ash, and before he left 
London it was necessary to go again to 
Mead. 

And then when he got there and Annora 
came down the long drawing-room and, 
rather gravely, offered him her hand, 
when he looked in her face and heard her 
voice, suddenly all the perplexities and 
complications seemed to break up like 
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clouds, and Annora stood revealed, shin- 
ing upon him as the light of his eyes and 
the desire of his heart. This was the 
real thing, and everything else must give 
way to it. 

He saw at once that her manner was 
less frank and open. That, of course, was 
partly due to her secret. She was less 
happy, and though she would not own to 
herself that Geoffrey’s attitude to Iris 


a low chair by the great carved white 
mantelpiece. Outside the many windows 
was a pale, soft sky. 

Geoffrey was happy. He felt as if he 
had never known before what happiness 
meant. He wanted to sit there silent and 
feel her gracious presence. 

Annora, however, was in another stage 
of feeling, and she spoke at once and 
began to ask him about his London work, 
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Geoffrey was happy. He felt as if he had never known before what happiness meant 


ought to grieve her, she could not entirely 
banish the thought of it. Geoffrey was 
something more or less than the delightful 
new cousin from whom she had parted. 

Miss Brent was upstairs with a cold, 
and Joanna was so conscious in Geoffrey’s 
presence, so uncomfortable with all her 
undefined misgivings, that when they 
had given him tea she made an excuse 
of going to her sister, and left the two 
young people alone. 

The fire gleamed into the twilight of 
the long room, showing here and there 
a dim tall frescoed figure. Annora sat in 


and in a moment he had plunged into it, 
and was telling her the feelings that had 
come to him about it; telling himself, as 
he told her, of a strain of thought he had 
hardly recognised. 

Both these young Brents, although 
Geoffrey had been happy-go-lucky and 
Annora the simplest and happiest of 
girls, had been what used to be called 
“seriously ’’ brought up. “Serious” is 
an old-fashioned word, and often means 
a special line of religious thought. “I 
was never serious,” a most excellent old 
lady used to say, meaning that she was 
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willing to play at cards; but, apart from 
this technical old-world sense of the word, 
there is a real difference between the 
training that makes right and wrong of 
paramount importance, and teaches the 
duty of reasonable and considerate thought 
and action, and the kindly, careless 
indifference to moral considerations— 
the taking of life for granted which is 
often seen. 

And no one who has had such training 
can ever be free from its effect, even if they 
do not obey it. They cannot be as the 
heathen. To Annora to do right under 
her strange circumstances was of para- 
mount consequence, and Geoffrey’s con- 
science spoke loudly, even if he could not 
always quite hear what it said. 

“You know, Annora,”’ he said, ‘‘ some- 
thing must be done in a Christian country, 
yes, or in a civilised one either. No one 
can stand being in any way responsible for 
the misefies of these tenements. I needn’t 
tell you—you can read the facts in any 
paper, but I must have it out with Lord 
C——. Cunningham’s right; one can’t be 
responsible, or act for the responsible per- 
son, even if one can mitigate matters. I 
think it’s like the slavery question was 
to our forefathers.”’ 

“Do you think I am responsible for 
the miseries there are in King’s Brandon ? 
You know all the old cottages belong to 
Mead.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Geoffrey. 
“But it isn’t miserable, is it ? Your 
aunts have seen to it, I suppose ?’ 

“There are bad things,” said Annora. 
‘“ If L had plenty of money I could improve 
it, but [ haven’t. Only——” (the thought 
and the words came together, and she 
spoke slowly). “of course I could get 


money by selling part of Mead. That is, 
if—- She paused as the new com- 


plications came back on her mind. ‘I 
can’t!” she said confusedly. 

“Well, you know,” said Geoffrey, feel- 
ing all the while the thrill of taking counsel 
with her, “‘ one must keep sane and have 
a sense of proportion. Here things are 


on a small scale, and personal influence 
You can do a little at 


tells enormously. 
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a time. And there’s much good. And I 
can’t shake off the dear old dad’s philo- 
sophy. It doesn’t do to be too abstract. 


.Much must be accepted as inevitable.” 


“What would cousin Geoffrey think, 
what does he think at Ferncombe ?” 
asked Annora. 

‘Well, you know, in some ways he’s 
a bit of an outsider in his own profession 
nowadays. He is very slow to believe in 
methods and organisations. He accepts 
a great deal. There’s a ‘ soul of goodness 
for him in things evil.’ You must talk 
to him when he comes up. He thinks 
growth is very slow, and takes genera- 
tions. But you know the survival of half- 
savage habits, which is the trouble in a 
little remote place like that, isn’t the 
same thing as the degradation of civilised 
folk. And besides, there’s the size of it, 
and the degree. It’s easy enough to think 
protest and meddling does more harm 
than good. But it’s lazy too.” 

“Do you think Lady Lilian’s idea of 
letting young Mr. Medway have Art 
classes in King’s Brandon a good notion ?”’ 
said Annora. 

Geoffrey started. He saw that she asso- 
ciated no ideas with the name of Alan 
Medway. 

‘TI don’t think much of Lady Lilian’s 
wisdom,” he said. 

“No,” said Annora, with resolution. 
“She has not been kind about Iris Cun- 
ningham.”’ 

“IT suppose not,” said Geoffrey awk- 
wardly, and then dashed on. ‘‘ Nobody 
could give that young man credentials, 
or know what he would say. No, don’t 
allow him to come here, on any account.” 

Geoffrey spoke with warmth. He felt 
that it would be incredibly unsuitable for 
this youth to appear in King’s Brandon 
under the circumstances. The likeness to 
the lost Richard was patent. Half the 
place might see it. 

‘“T wouldn’t have anything to do with 
him,” he said decidedly. 

But to Annora, with Iris’s story in her 
mind, his warmth bore another meaning. 
Alan Medway was his rival; so Iris im- 
plied, and such keen pangs shot through 
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Your dear aunts feel a prejudice, she said; they distrust a. stranger 


her heart that she silently resolved to 
defy them. 
Geoffrey could not resolve to drop the 
subject. He tried unwisely to explain it. 
“Of course,” he said, ‘‘ being such a 
friend of Cunningham’s, I—I took an 
interest in his family. I’m rather glad 


that youth has left them. ‘I know no 
harm of him, but he’s a vapourer, and 
they are rather unprotected, of course.” 
“Yes,” said Annora. “ They want 
friends. Iris works very hard for her 
family. ” 
Oh, noblesse oblige is a hard motto! 
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Annora would have died rather than grudge 
Iris one grain of credit. 

Geoffrey made a rather stammering 
assent, and was glad that Joanna returned. 

Annora parted from him with an appear- 
ance of calm goodwill.. She looked straight 
in his face as she shook hands with him, 
and he went away in hot discomfort, angry 
with himself, surprised at hi sown feelings 
towards her, certain of her indifference 
towards him. 

He was trying to give his mind on that 
evening to a letter to his employer on the 
state of the London property, when Giles 
Cunningham appeared in his room, looking 
grim and more gloomy than usual. 

“ T want to talk to you,” he said. 

‘Say on,” said Geoffrey, turning round 
to the fire and preparing to smoke. But 
he felt uncomfortable, and wondered what 
Giles was going to say. 

“It’s this way,” said Giles. ‘‘ My 
mother’s too hard pushed, and | won't 
have the old debts begun again. Miss 
Wilkins, their boarder,—she’s another 
sort from Lady Lilian—knows of a Charity 
Organisation secretaryship and agency. 
It’s much better paid than this, and if | 
can get it, | believe I ought to take 
-” 

‘Of course,’”’ Giles went on as Geoffrey 
made a sound of surprise, “it’s not the 
same thing. I dare say it’s classy. It’s 
giving help from without instead of doing 
it ourselves. It’s a desertion. But | sup- 
pose one’s mother comes first—and I’m 
going to do it.” 

“Well,” said Geoffrey, 
worth your weight in gold to them. It’s 
only helping your fellow creatures in 
another way—making them fit to help 
themselves.” 

“So Miss Wilkins said Giles 
dejectedly. ‘* But there are lots of society 
people on the committee 

“Instruct them,” said Geoffrey. ‘ Of 
course you're quite right.” 

“IT can’t have the little boys sacrificed,” 
said Giles, ‘ nor leave it all on the girls.” 

“Ofcourse not. Well, Giles, you haven't 
worked here in vain. You've woke me 


up. The evils have got to be done away 
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with. I’m writing to Sir Harry to tell 
him so.” 

“You are ?”’ said Giles. ‘“‘ What! are 
you going to break with him ?’ 

“Can't say,” said Geoffrey shortly. 
‘But the system’s got to be altered. 
It can’t all be set right by being well 
administered.” 

‘“ Well,” said Giles, ‘‘ the light’s broken 
in on you!” 

‘Mind, I don’t know how—I 
want to discuss it at present. 
become of that young Medway ? 
him ?”’ 

‘“T saw him last week, looking rather 
down on his luck. I can’t make that 
chap out at all, can’t place him.”’ 

“No?” said Geoffrey. “I 
lady boarder is more convenient for your 
mother.” 

“Oh yes. A fellow like that 
business among girls,” said Giles. 

Geoffrey couldn’t tell whether Giles knew 
anything of the circumstances of Alan 
Medway’s departure ; probably not. He 
felt guilty and ill at ease with his friend. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


FACE TO FACE 


ANNORA plunged into the usual occupa- 
tions that herald Christmas. She and her 
aunts planned amusements, and got to- 
gether presents for the King’s Brandon 
and she prepared her own little 
offerings and cards for her friends. She 
brushed up her wardrobe after her long 
absence in preparation for the usual winter 
raieties, and went with May Merton and 
the other young people of Eaglehurst 
Park to the neighbouring golf-links. Like 
most girls nowadays, she had plenty to do 
but all the while the real work of life 
was within. She was not likely to see 
Geoffrey again at present; he had gone 
home, and would afterwards return to 
Kirk Ash, and his father’s visit was te 
come off in January. But his image and 
the stir of feeling connected with him 
blurred her knowledge and 
her fears. She was not exactly 
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unhappy about him, but she was entirely 
preoccupied by him. And she told herself 
the truth with pitiless clearness. 

“ve got to care about him,” she said 
to herself, ‘‘ and I’ve got to bear it. But 
it makes things hard. There was Beatrice 
Baker, and Carrie Holland. It’s never 
come right for either of them. Perhaps 
it won’t for me. But I won’t be mean; 
I won’t hate Iris.”’ 

Iris, according to old custom, was to 
spend Christmas at Melrose. She was sub- 
dued and out of spirits, though Mrs. 
Merton was providing ample Christmas 
cheer for the children at Khartoum. Miss 
Wilkins came promptly on the scene. 
She knew both Mrs. Merton and Lady 
Lilian, and had met Joanna Brent. She 
gave Iris copying work in the time unoccu- 
pied by Lady Lilian, kept up Phoebe’s 
Latin and algebra in odd half-hours, and 
came into the discussion which Lady 
Lilian never let drop as 
to evening classes for 
King’s Brandon, and 
soon a scheme was 
brought forward that a 
teacher should be en- 
gaged for several of the 
parishes and _ villages 
round to hold classes 
for boys and young men 
in carving and metal 
work, 

Lady Lilian, who had 
great power of persist- 
ence, continued to push 
her desire to have Alan 
Medway for the teacher, 
and meeting Annora one 
day at Melrose, attacked 
her on the subject. 

“Your dear aunts feel 
a prejudice,’ she said ; 
‘they distrust a stranger. 
But I know that fine 
young fellow through and 
through. He has a heart 
of gold—and his talent ! 
Oh, Miss Brent, think of 
real genius, instead of 
Art School facility. Don’t 
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let us be dragged into County Council 
conventions.” 

‘There is to be a committee on Friday 
to settle if we are to be under the County 
Council,” said Annora. ‘It won’t rest 
with us at Mead.” 

“Oh yes it will—it should. Such devo- 
tion as your aunts have shown! But 
now, Miss Brent, do permit me to bring 
Alan to call on your aunts to-morrow. I 
want them really to see him—oh, he’ll be 
sweet with them, you'll see. And I want 
him to see Mead—an artistic education 
in itself.” 

“Well,” said Annora, ‘‘ of course that 
is quite easy. I have no doubt my aunts 
will be quite willing.” 

“‘ T lunch with the Cardigans to-morrow. 
I'll bring him on at once. He must see 
the frescoes by daylight. You'll see, dear 
Miss Brent will love him.” 

Annora had her doubts of this, but she 
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could not see any objection to the pro- 
posal. She herself was curious as to this 
much-talked-of young man, so she made 
the appointment for half-past two, and 
went home to tell her aunts of it. Miss 
Brent made no objection. 

‘I am quite willing to see the young 
man,” she said; ‘“‘no harm can be done 
by that.” 

Joanna never said a word. She felt as 
if Fate was advancing upon her. Perhaps 
Georgiana, who did not see very well, 
would not notice the likeness ; perhaps 
she herself might find it less strong than 
she had feared. But she waited in a 
suspense only bearable in silence. 

In the meantime Alan Medway himself 
had by no means waited on fate. He was 
not going to give up Iris to a rival. It 
was easy enough to waylay her as she 
came from the train, and a most stormy 
interview took place under the gas-lamps 
of Beaconsfield Road. 

* No, he had obeyed her at the moment, but 
he would not sacrifice her for Lady Lilian’s 
patronage, nor yield her to any dull John 
Bull of them all! He would defy Lady 
Lilian, pay his own board and lodging, 
starve if need be, but Iris should be his; 
unless, of course, she preferred Mr. Brent 
—when, of course, he could drown himself. 

Iris coaxed and argued, convinced him 
of what was true enough, that she preferred 
him to Geoffrey Brent, and soon per- 
suaded him of the need for secrecy for 
her sake. Outspoken candour did not in 
itself appear necessary to Alan Medway, 
who had not been accustomed to it, and 
he saw no harm in concealing their con- 
tinued attachment either from Mrs. Cun- 
ningham or from Lady Lilian. 

But he meant quite fairly by Iris. His 
love for her was real, and it set him think- 
ing as he had never thought in his life 
before. In particular he began to con- 
sider the legend of high descent current 
in his family. He knew that his name 
was not Medway, but he did not know 
what it really was. He had extremely 
little confidence i: the truth of any state- 
ment made by his jather, and as he gained 
knowledge of the wor!d the legend began 
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to disappear in the‘light of criticism. He 
was a real artist in his way, and he began 
to perceive that if he worked and waited, 
he could earn a modest living by his 
carving, a living which he might ask Iris 
to share. This conviction was like the 
birth of a soul in the boy, spoiled for 
his beauty, uneducated, left to the cross- 
currents of conflicting natures. If he could 
get at his father face to face he could 
demand the information which was cer- 
tainly his right. 

To snatch a few words or a short inter- 
view with Iris, on district railway stations, 
at the corner of roads, or by watching 
omnibuses at the time when she left Lady 
Lilian, was not unnatural to him nor 
perhaps very disagreeable to her. But 
he began to want something better. He 
entertained a lively hatred for Geoffrey 
Brent, both as a rival and as a haughty, 
contemptuous Englishman. Giles he had 
quietly set down as an anarchist, and 
would not have been surprised nor much 
shocked if he had put a dynamite bomb 
in Westminster Abbey. But he had no 
proclivities in that direction himself. He 
would like two or three tidy rooms, 
regular work, and Iris for his wife. 

It was a much more awakened, as well 
as a much better-dressed youth who ac- 
companied Lady Lilian to Mead than had 
been seen at the Co-operative Social. He 
understood the art of picturesqueness. 
His wavy hair was a trifle long, and his 
velvet coat and open collar very be- 
coming. 

Annora had become the possessor of an 
Aberdeen puppy from Ferncombe, and 
found him eminently calculated to rouse 
her from useless meditations. Her aunts 
were not much used to pets, and Sprat, 
as the little black imp was called, was for 
ever in mischief. 

When Lady Lilian and her protegé 
arrived she was taking Sprat to walk in 
the old garden ; that is to say, she was 
running up and down the bank of the 
stream and extracting him from all the 
pitfalls it contained. At last she tied him 
to the railing of the bridge by the Temple 
ef Fate, and was standing there resting 
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after her exertions, when her two aunts 
appeared coming from the house escorting 


Lady Lilian, all soft white fur and 
feathers, and a tall young man, to see the 
garden. 


“Oh dear!” thought Annora, “I for- 
got about Lady Lilian and that young 
man! Sprat, let go, will you?” Sprat 
had a mouthful of her skirt between his 
baby teeth, and as she looked up after 
stooping to extract it, she looked right 
up into the face of Alan Medway, who 
stood, his hat off, making his foreign bow, 
as Lady Lilian named him to her. 

Annora never knew quite what hap- 
pened next. She responded, she picked 
Sprat up in her arms, and she opened the 
door of the Temple of Fate and showed 
them in. 

Lady Lilian sank into one of the old 
chairs. 

“Oh, what a dream, what a sensation !”’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ The past is alive and 
mingles with the present. We were rather 
than are /” 


‘* Cause and effect shall from their thrones be cast,” 


quoted Miss Brent in a grim aside to 
Joanna as the two old ladies in thick grey 
shawls, with their garden-hats set on top 
of their caps, stood in the background. 

Young Medway looked all round at- 
tentively. “‘Isn’t it usual to see such 
temples and such water in the gardens 
of England, Mademoiselle ?”’ he said, ad- 
dressing Annora. 

“No,” she said, “‘ not very usual.” 

“Oh, my dear boy,” cried Lady Lilian, 
“this is unique. There are others, but 
nothing so lovely, so old-world, so rococo as 
this. Don’t you sit here half the day, Miss 
Brent ?” 

“No,” said Annora, 
It’s damp.” 

“We had better go in and see 
frescoes while it is light,’”’ said Joanna. 

“Tl just shut up the puppy,” said 
Annora, flying past them into the house. 

She put Sprat through the door which 
led to the kitchens, and stood still in the 


‘not in the winter. 
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(To be continued) 





hall till her hands were steady and her 
heart still. 

“T’ll do it!” she said to herself. “I'll 
dare to put it to the test and win or lose 
it all.” 

The words did not exactly fit, but they 
rushed through her mind. She went into 
the drawing-room and showed off the 
frescoes. Young Medway noticed them 
attentively, but, she was sure, without 
recognition. He examined the carving of 
the mantelpiece with care, and it seemed 
to her that he fell under the charm of the 
place. He was very silent, not echoing 
Lady Lilian’s rapturous comments, and 
seemingly unaware that two of the party 
were watching him with bated breath. 

Presently Miss Brent opened a drawer 
and began to show Lady Lilian sundry 
miniatures, snuff-boxes, and bits of old 
silver, which she had not learned to keep 
out on a table for public inspection. 

Then Annora spoke. 

“Tf you will come with me, Mr. Medway,” 
she said, “I will show you some more 
pictures.”’ 

Alan followed her and stood for a 
moment looking round the hall. 

“TI think I have dreamed about it,” he 
said. 

Annora made no answer. 
way into the morning-room. 

“ There,” she said, pointing to the walls. 
‘“‘That’s not a Romney, but in his style; 
an old ancestor. And here,’ she added, 
pulling out a drawer and taking from it 
a leather case, “‘ look here !”’ 

She opened the case and laid it on the 
table, showing a three-quarter coloured 
photograph of the lost Richard Brent. 

The young man took it up and looked 
at it. 

‘“ Ah—h!”’ he cried, with a long breath, 
while the colour rushed over his face. 

Annora was white and cold. 

‘‘ That is my father,” she said. 

‘““ But—-but,” cried the boy, dropping 
the case on the table and flinging up his 
hands with an indescribable gesture— 
“ but—it is mine!” 


She led the 








Climbing to Church 


T. MARY’S Parish Church, Whitby, 

is approached by 199 stone steps. 

This rugged staircase gives visitors 

with a taste for exac- 

titude an opportunity of spend- 
ing an hour or two in going 
up and down in the hope of 
finding that guide-books and pre- 
ceding visitors are wrong, and that 
. the number of steps is either 200 
or 198. Close beside the top of 
the steps stands the Caedmon 
Memorial Cross, which was un- 
veiled by Mr. Austin, the Poet- 


headed nails. ‘The pulpit is an ag- 
gressive, canopied three-decker, from which 
the preacher can “rake” every part of the 
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; Laureate, on September 21, 1898. 

, It is a fitting memorial of the Father 

1 of English Sacred Poetry. At the 

) foot of the cross is the inscription : 

: “To the Glory of God and in 
Memory of His 

: servant Caed- 

e mon. Fell 
asleep hard by, 

a A.D. 680.” The 
height of the 

e cross is twenty 
feet. Theinterior 

e of the church is 
very ugly, but it 

S. is well worth 

2: seeing on that 

d, account. Some 

it portions of the The interior of ihe 
building are un- church 

1e doubtedly older 

d than the earliest church. From 
part ofthe ruined the windows of 

od abbey which the galleries 
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An English Lady's Dash for Lhasa 


By Charles Ray 


The attention which is being directed at the present time to the forbidden land of Tibet, on 
account of the British expedition to that country will no doubt cause the following description 
of Miss Annie Taylor’s dash for Lhasa to be read with double interest. Miss Taylor’s object 
in penetrating to the interior of Tibet was to open the county to Christian missionaries, and that 
a cultured English gentlewoman could voluntarily endure such terrible privations in this cause 
is a striking instance of the power of the gospel in these modern days. 


INCE the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century only three Euro- 
peans have succeeded in visiting 
Lhasa, the ‘‘ Seat of the Gods,” 

the sacred city of Tibet and of the Bud- 
dhist world generally. But there have 
been numerous attempts to penetrate to 
that forbidden spot and some travellers 
have come very near. reaching their 
goal, although just as they have arrived 
on the very threshold of the city, they 
have been turned back by the Dalai-lama’s 
emissaries. Some indeed have lost their 
lives, and any native who takes a foreigner 
into “the forbidden land”’ is liable to be 
tortured and killed for his temerity. Itis, 
of course, the very secrecy of the Tibetan 
authorities respecting their capital and 
the strange stories current of hidden 
treasure accumulated for generations, that 
whet the appetites of most travellers and 
offer an ever fascinating motive for braving 
dangers and solving the riddle of the 
sacred city. 

It was a very different reason, however, 
that led the first European lady who ever 
entered Tibet to make the attempt to 
reach Lhasa. Miss Annie Taylor is a 
Briton, with more than the average of 
British pluck and endurance, but she 
needed something beyond these to sustain 
her through the,terrible months that she 
spent in the sealed land. Her purpose 
Was to open up a way for the preachers 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ, and in facing 
the perils of pioneering, she realised from 
beginning to end that the grace of God 
was extended to her in a very special 
sense. In danger-and perplexity she re- 
sorted to prayer, and this lever for moving 
difficulties never failed her. 


Miss Taylor received little encourage- 
ment from her relatives and friends to 
take up missionary work, and at one time, 
just after she entered one of the London 
hospitals for a medical training, her father 
became so desirous of her withdrawal 
from such a sphere of life, that he stopped 
supplies. Miss Taylor, however, was firm 
in her determination, believing that she 
was called to the service of Christ, and she 
disposed of her jewels, supporting herself 
for a time upon the proceeds. Soon a 
reconciliation was effected through the 
instrumentality of Mrs. Taylor, and it was 
generally recognised by the parents that 
their daughter was to become a missionary. 

In 1884 Miss Annie Taylor went to 
China as one of the workers of the China 
Inland Mission. After some years she was 
stationed in the North-West Province of 
Kansu, bordering upon Tibet, and it was 
while’ here that she saw the need and the 
possibilities of missionary effort in the 
forbidden land. Miss Taylor at last de- 
termined that she herself would penetrate 
into the interior. She paida visit in 1887 
to the annual fair which is held at the 
Kumbum monastery, near Si-ning, and was 
able to study the Tibetan character and 
gather much valuable information as to 
the people, the country, and the probable 
difficulties which lay before a traveller. 
The opportunity was seized too, of doing 
some pioneer gospel work, and the people 
readily accepted the little Scripture text- 
cards which the visitor offered to them. ! 

An illness in the following year neces- 
sitating a long rest and a return to England 
prevented Miss Taylor trom at once putting 
her plan into practice, but as soon as she 
was able she went to India, believing that 
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Miss Annie Taylor, the intrepid English lady who almost reached Lhasa 


her most likely route lay by way of Sikkim. 
She crossed the Indian frontier and stayed 
for a time in the monastery at Tumlong. 
By dint of perseverance she learned the 
Tibetan language, but could find no open- 
ing or means of getting into Tibet itself. 
Making this a matter of prayer, however, 
Miss Taylor believed she had definite 
leading, which took her to China, and on 


September 2, 1892, she started from Tan- 
chan for Lhasa, accompanied by several 
natives, including a Tibetan youth named 
Pontso, whose gratitude she had earned 
by doctoring and nursing him through a 
severe illness. 

The journey throughout was one of 
intense suffering and hardship, and con- 
stant peril. Not only was the whole 











infested with brigands, but the 
cold was so intense that on one occasion 
when Miss Taylor took hold of a knife 
her fingers in an instant were frozen to 
the handle and could only be released by 
leaving some of the skin upon the article. 
At another time after boiling a small 
pudding for two hours, it was found that 
the interior of the pudding was not even 
warm. 

Two or three days after starting brig- 
ands were encountered, and it was only 
with difficulty and some fighting, that 
they were prevented from stealing the 
horses and baggage. On the night of 
the attack the rain poured down in such 
torrents as to soak Miss Taylor and her 
companions to the skin; a river, greatly 
swollen by the floods, had to be crossed 
in two places, the travellers being in water 
half way up their legs although on horse- 
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swooped down upon the party, which had 
joined a body of lamas, the robbers firing 
their guns and killing one man and wound- 
ing several others. The travellers sur- 
rendered, and Miss Taylor lost all her spare 
clothes and her camp-bed and _ bedding. 
A Chinaman in her service, named. Noga, 
with some others followed the robbers and 
succeeded in getting back all his own 
things and a few of Miss Taylor’s. He 
returned wearing a flannel jacket belong- 
ing to his mistress, and when she asked 
him for it, flew into a passion and attempted 
to strike her. This was the beginning of 
trouble with the man, who became a source 
of danger later, and really was the cause 
of the non-success of the journey, so far 
as reaching Lhasa was concerned. 
Towards the end of September the 
weather, although warm and bright in 
the day became bitterly cold at night, 








Lhasa, the mysterious capital of Tibet, which Miss Taylor tried to reach. 








Reproduced by kind per- 


mission of the Royal Geographical Society from one of the few photographs ever taken of the 
city. The large building on the hill is the palace of the Dalai Lama 


back, and the proximity of the robbers 
made it necessary to keep riding until 
past midnight in this sorry condition.~ A 
couple of days later armed brigands agin 


and the tent used to freeze stiff, a sheet 
of ice forming outside and in. Snow- 
storms became frequent, lasting 
sometimes for days together, and the 


soon 
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(By kind permission of “ Regions Beyond") 


Camping in Tibet 


wind driving the snow in the traveller’s 
faces rendered travelling almost impos- 
sible, especially as the road was constantly 
lost. Even in this weather rivers had to 
be crossed, and over and over again Miss 
Taylor was wet to the skin, and had to 
travel in that condition. 

But to the harassing difficulties of 
climate and brigands and the danger of 
wolves which prowled round the encamp- 
ment at night 


shortly afterwards the ill-used 
wife came to Miss Taylor’s tent 
to say that Noga had been 
hitting her again, and the man 
himself followed with his riding- 
whip. It was only with the 
greatest difficulty that the mis- 
sionary could prevent further 
brutality. 

Matters were not improved 
by one of Miss Taylor’s native 
attendants, a Mohamedan 
named Leucotze, falling ill. 
Everything was done to allevi- 
ate his sufferings but in a few 
days he sank and died. Noga 
then became more insolent, stole 
his mistress’s goods, tried to sell 
her horses for his own benefit, 
and when reprimanded began 
shouting, wherever Tibetans were 
encountered, that the traveller was an 
Englishwoman, thus making the journey 
very perilous. Then he refused to go 
further, demanded money and threatened 
to go on by himself and inform the autho- 
rities at Lhasa that his wife with whom 
he was constantly quarrelling, had brought 
Miss Taylor into Tibet. He starved all 
the horses but his own, swore and cursed 
day and night, and at last became so 





was now added 
the surly bru- 
tality of Noga. 
Hearing sounds 
of quarrelling 
and scuffling in 





the man’s tent 
one night, the 
missionary went 
and found the 


man dragging his 
wife by the hair 
of her head, and 
kicking her. Miss 
Taylor released 
the woman and 
induced Noga to 
promise that he 
would not beat 
her again, but 
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Lhasa as seen from the East, the direction=from which ‘Miss Taylor 


approached the city | 
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dangerous that Miss Taylor decided to 
part with him and go on with her other 
attendants. Noga learning this entered 
the lady’s tent and stole all her things, 
so that she and the Tibetan lad Pontso 
had to rely upon the generosity of some 
merchants for their food. 
Further, he attempted to 
kill Miss Taylor, hurling 
a heavy copper pan at 


intentions to nought.” Sure enough the 
traitor informed the authorities as he had 
threatened to do, and the missionary with 
her attendants was arrested only a few 
days’ journey from the sacred city. 

She was taken prisoner to an adjacent 
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party was now. very 
small, and as the district 
through which she had 
to pass was one particularly infested with 
brigands, it was thought wise to sell the 
tent, and despite the inclemency of the 
weather (it was now nearing Christmas) 
sleep in the open air. The hardships were 
greater than ever. The wind was very 
strong and cold at night, the sun shining 
upon the snow by day caused so glaring 
a light that the traveller’s eyes suffered, 
and the hungry crows which follewed the 
party used to swoop down and steal the 
meat from the backs of the ponies and 
yaks. The temperature was as cold as 
ever, and tea could be drunk at boiling- 
point without the slightest inconvenience. 
In fact, if it was left for a moment ice 
would form on the surface. When a cave 
was found for a night’s rest, it was almost 
like the luxury of a hotel. 

About a week after parting with Noga, 
Miss Taylor learnt from a band of mer- 
chants coming from Lhasa that he was 
hurrying towards the capital to give infor- 
mation of the Englishwoman’s arrival. 
This naturally caused disquiet for a time, 
although in her diary Miss Taylor wrote 
more than once such entries as “ the Lord 
will care for us and bring Noga’s evil 
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camping-ground, a chief and about thirty 
soldiers acting as escort,so that she should 
not escape. “I truly felt proud of my 
country,’ she wrote in her diary, “ when 
it took so many to keep one woman from 
running away !”’ 

It was then announced that a very 
important chief was on his way to the 
spot to try the case, and Miss Taylor's 
true womanliness came out when, as she 
tells us, ““I washed my sleeves so as to 
look a little respectable to-morrow when 
the big chief arrives.” 

The great man came in due course, and 
set up his court in a tent. He was ex- 
ceedingly insolent, but Miss Taylor did 
not quail. She claimed her stolen things 
from Noga, promising to return if they 
were forthcoming, but when the chief said 
Noga, being a Chinaman, was outside his 
jurisdiction, the prisoner said she would 
have to appeal to the Chinese Amban or 
Resident at Lhasa. The chief and his 
minor officials were angry at this, but 
at the same time it was clear that they 
viewed such an appeal with some dis- 
quietude. © 

Miss Taylor was im a very difficult posi- 
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tion, but she knew where to look for 
help and guidance. ‘“ “I spent much of 
the night in prayer,’ she writes, and 
sure enough on the following day the 
principal magistrate was far more pleasant. 
He asked for a list of things which the 
prisoner considered she would require for 
her return journey into China, and her 
requests were regarded as very moderate. 

Noga and his wife now arrived and 
stated their case. ‘I never heard such 
lying,” says Miss Taylor. Both the man 
and the woman denied having anything 
of their former mistress’s, and the chief 
professed to believe their story. He de- 
clared, he could do nothing for Miss Taylor 
and unless she returned to China at once, 
he would send her Tibetan attendants to 
Lhasa to be tried for bringing a foreigner 
into the country. Miss Taylor replied that 
she was an Englishwoman, and did not 
fear for her life; they might carry her 
take 


corpse, but they certainly would not 





This was the way Miss Taylor travelled during the 


long period of her journey in Tibet 


her back to China against her will. Again 
she spent best part of a night in prayer, and 
this sustained her so well that despite the 
threats of the officials she exhibited no fear. 

Eventually the lady missionary won the 
day. She obtained the necessary horses, 
tent, sheep-skin, and food from the chief, 
and started for China with an armed 
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escort which was to accompany her and 
her servants for ten days, although in 
the event the soldiers returned at the 
end of the sixth day. The climate was 
terrible, as it always is at the beginning 
of the year in this part of the world. The 
cold often prevented the travellers from 
obtaining sleep, the animals suffered much 
and one of the horses was frozen to death 
in the journey across the Mo Ra La Pass. 
Yet so strong was the sun at certain hours 
that Miss Taylor and her attendants were 
in danger of death from frost and sun- 
stroke in the same day. 

While crossing one river the ice gave 
way, and Miss Taylor’s horse went into 
the water, of course taking his rider with 


him. It was a perilous moment, but the 
animal managed to struggle through. 


Later on, in the same day, he stumbled 
in a dangerous place, and Miss Taylor 
rolled off, but fortunately was not injured. 
Snowstorms were frequent throughout 
the return journey, but by sheer 
determination the intrepid lady 
struggled through and reached Ta- 
chien-lu on April 13, having spent 
nearly eight months in the most 
difficult travelling to be found any- 
where perhaps in the world. At 
Ta-chien-lu she met French mis- 
sionaries who treated her very 
kindly and assisted her on her 
journey to the coast. 

Miss Taylor’s expedition was of 
the greatest importance to the mis- 
sionary cause. True,the Moravian 
Brethren had for long been work- 
ing on the fringe of that strange 
land in the neighbourhood of Leh, 
but it was the interest which Miss 
Taylor aroused when she returned 
to England in 1893 that led other 
organisations to think of Tibet 
as a field for Christian labour. She 
herself gathered a band of workers to- 
gether, since known as the Tibetan Pioneer 
Mission, and went to Darjeeling with a 
view of entering Tibet from the Indian 
side. Miss Taylor at the present time is 
at Yatung on the line of communications 
of the British expedition. 














Carrara 


The Marble Mountains of Carrara 
By Jane Tolerton 


Photographs by Alinari, Florence 


AMILIAR as we are with Carrara 
marble, comparatively few travellers 
visit the famous quarries that for 
ages have been pouring forth their 

inexhaustible treasures, and that will probably 
continue to do so for ages yet to come. 

The marble mountains of the province 
Massa-Carrara are a spur of the Apennines 
known as the Apuan Alps, running almost 
parallel with the coast-line, and approaching 
in some parts within a few miles of the sea. 
They form a boldly picturesque, though 
short range, only about 36 miles in length, 
combining in their scenery wild Alpine 
grandeur with the softer charms of “hills of 
vine and sun.” The lower slopes are rich 
in woods of pine, of chestnut, and olive, with 
rows of tall poplars and alleys of plane, with 
vineyards stretching to the seashore, and are 
cultivated by an industrious and _ thrifty 


peasant population. When the sharp white 
peaks gleam purple and rose at sunset, or 
when they become a deep blue of indescrib- 
able transparency as the rising sun throws 
them into strong relief, no description can 
convey a just impression of their wonderful 
beauty of colour. The highest peak, that 
of Pisanino, is over 6500 feet in height; 
the second, Tambura, rises to 6100 feet, 
Pizzo d’Uccello to 5900 feet, while the 
medium height of the lower peaks is 3300 
feet. Geologically this range is of the middle 
and upper triassic formation, resting in an 
almost unbroken mass on a bed of schist 
more or less crystallised, with a zone of chalk 
deposit at the base. 

A railway, a few miles in length, branches 
from the main line between Genoa and 
Rome, and takes us to the town of Carrara, 
which, like its sister town of Massa, lies 
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nestling amid the hills not far from the coast, 
so well sheltered that the climate of both is 
as mild and the vegetation as luxuriant as in 
the Italian Riviera. The quarries above 
Carrara are the most celebrated, and may be 
taken as characteristic of all the rest. By 
the kind permission of the proprietors, 
visitors may ascend to these by the railway 
for the transport of marble from the quarries 
and the sea. 

Seated in a somewhat original railway 
carriage, suggestive of a large waggonette, 
protected from the sun and sudden mountain 
showers by strong curtains of sail-cloth, the 
ascent is made with a long train of empty 
trucks by a zigzag course up the face of the 
mountain, now through groves of chestnut 
or olive, now through long tunnels, now 
skirting precipices. ‘This railway, with its 
various branches and its continuation direct 
to the sea, was finished in 1876. Owing to 
the many difficulties overcome in its construc- 
tion, it established the reputation of its 
engineer, Giuseppe Turchi. Half way up 
the ascent, the town of Carrara, with the blue 


Mediterranean beyond, is seen far below. 


Great blocks of marble lie ever more thickly 
on either hand, waiting ‘until their turn comes 
to be carried away. Here and there a way- 
side station bears the name of some adjacent 
quarry, and a white painted ambulance hut 
showing the red cross intimates the daily 
dangers to which the workmen are exposed. 
The journey ends at 1500 feet above Carrara, 
in a wilderness of snowy whiteness. ‘here 
are white peaks far above, white gorges 
below ; while white avalanches that will never 
melt roll portentously down the precipices. 
The thunder of the blasting continually 
echoes and re-echoes among the sharp bare 
peaks that rise cold and white into the pure 
blue of the ‘Tuscan sky. But it is no scene 
of solitude, for the figures of workmen are 
everywhere visible, multitudinous and busy 
as ants. Here enormous blocks are descend- 
ing by means of ropes, from great heights ; 
there they are being sawn into shape, while 
others are being drawn by strong oxen to 
the railway, where trucks await them. The 
long picturesque teams of oxen by which the 
marble was once carried down for shipment 
are less frequently seen than before the days 











The quarries, Carrara 
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A team at he quarries, Carrara 


of railways. Still, however, a team of from 
twelve to sixteen may occasionally be seen 
making its way along a mountain road. ‘The 
oxen are generally white or grey, gentle, 
docile descendants of those that drew marble 
for Etruscan and Roman masters. 

The output from the Carrara group aver- 
ages about 1000 tons daily, valued at from 
160 to 180 frs. per ton in the rough block 
state. ‘There are comparatively few veins of 
the very finest statuary marble, snowy white, 
flawless, sparkling and _ semi-transparent. 
The best comes from the Serravezza quarries 
in Monte Altissimo, in which district many 
rich mineral products are also found. Often 
a block is supposed to be perfect ; the sculptor 
begins his work, but some subtle seam of 
darker hue, some dulness or inequality of 
substance, unexpectedly spoils his labour. 
The commonest marble, that which serves 
for rough statuary, architectural and ordinary 
building purposes, is generally less or more 
streaked with grey. Marble beautifully 
veined with purple, black marble and yellow 
are also found. Of these and other varieties 
exquisite specimens may be seen in the 





churches of the little towns of Pietrasanta 
and Serravezza. 

The marole industry gives employment to 
many thousands of people, there being in the 
Carrara district alone from 7000 to 8000 
workmen. Besides those actually engaged 
in quarrying there are the sawyers and 
polishers and those who work in the studios 
of the numerous sculptors, the numbers vary- 
ing according to demand. 

The working day is from seven to eight 
hours according to the season, and wages 
for ordinary workmen range from two to 
five francs per day. ‘The men generally 
go down to their homes in the villages 
at night, but some of those engaged in the 
higher quarries only descend for Sundays. 
In the year 1893 a serious strike for increase 
of wages took place, with rioting and insub- 
ordination. ‘The familiarity of the men with 
the mountain caves and intricate paths 
enabled them for a long time to hold out 
against the detachments of soldiers sent to 
restore order, but finally employers and 
employed came to an amicable agreement. 
On the whole, these workmen are a quiet, 
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orderly body, and in the towns there is little 
work for police, if we are to judge by the 
smallness of their numbers. At Forte dei 
Marmi, one of the little ports for the export 
of marble, there are no police for the 1500 
inhabitants. Should it so happen that any 
are needed they must be procured from 
Pietrasanta, five miles distant, which boasts 
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Thirteenth-century rose-window, Carrara Cathedral 
a force of two. Massa (24,356 inhabitants 
in 1893), the seat of the provincial govern. 
ment, has only fifteen local police. 

The history of the province dates from a 
remote antiquity. Its Etruscan rulers built 
with the marble of the mountains their city 
of Luna on the coast and their famous temple 
at Porto Veneris on the Gulf of Spezia. 

In the year B.C. 437 came the conquering 
Romans, who laid an iron hand on the !and, 
and soon began to rifle the treasure of its 
rocks. Immense quantities of marble were 
quarried and carried away tor the glory and 
beauty of the Eternal City. Some went by 
sea from the port of Luna; some by land 
along the Via Aurelia, the great coast road 
from Rome to the north, the course of which 


is now nearly followed by the railway line. 
In the Augustan age the traffic in marble 
Was enormous, and none was toorich or rare 
for the giant builders of that period. The 
Pantheon in Rome still stands as a testimony 
to this lavish expenditure. In an ancient 
quarry a little way above the town of Carrara, 
there is an inscription of the time of Tiberius, 
of which the exact period is fixed by a list 
of the Consuls from 16 A.D. to 24 A.D. 
Near this there is the Fantiscritti quarry, so 
called from figures, probably of the same 
period, of Jupiter, Bacchus, and Hercules, 
rudely sculptured on the face of the rock, 
the work of some untutored genius ‘“ to 
fame unknown.” ‘This relief is now in the 
museum of Carrara. 

Nero’s quarries are not far distant, and 
here are the chisel marks of the workmen 
still sharp and clear, nearly two thousand 
years after the hands that made them have 
crumbled into dust. 

With the fall of the Roman Empire, and 
when Italy was devastated by internecine 
wars, silence and solitude reigned in these 
mountains, for the arts of civilisation lay 
choked in blood and ruin. Silence fell on 
the once busy port of Luna, and the city 
languished until it received its death-blow 
from a Saracen invasion in the eleventh 
century. Yet its memory lives still in 
Lunigiana, the name of the district, and i 
the crescent moon of its heraldic bearings. 
A few of the Roman remains of the ancient 
city overgrown by bushes may still be traced 
near the modern port of Avenza. ‘There is 
now a small town called Luni, but it is too 
far inland to be considered the representative 
of the old Etruscan Luna. 

In the thirteenth century the Republic of 
Pisa, in the course of its never-ending 
conflicts with its neighbours, became pos- 
sessed of the Apuan territory, and soon after, 
the workman’s hammer was again heard 
the mountain heights. ‘The cathedral of 
Pisa and the wonderful leaning tower rose 
in all their splendour. Lucca, too, boasted 
her yet more beautiful cathedral and her 
grotesquely adorned church of St. Michael. 
In 1513, when Florence had become the 
strongest power in Tuscany, Pisa and some of 
her mountain possessions passed to the sway 
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of the Lily City, made fair by the pure marble 
of Carrara. ‘The art-loving Medici made 
good use of the mountains of marble that 
were thus under their hands. Cosmo II. 
often came to Serravezza, where he built for 
himself a hunting-lodge (now the Municipal 
Office) in a sheltered gorge beside the rush- 
ing Serra. The ancient town of Pietrasanta, 
a little lower down towards the sea, shows still 
many traces of the Medicean rule. Its 
quarries, left unworked from ancient Roman 
times, were re-opened by command of Leo X. 
by Michelangelo, who was in the habit of 
making frequent visits, sometimes months 
long, to the mountains, for the purpose of 
selecting and preparing marble for his 
chisel. He generally drew his supplies from 
Carrara, but Pietrasantra and Serravezza 
being in the Medici dominions, Leo X. was 
determined that they should have his pat- 
ronage, and, against his will, Michelangelo 
had to obey the Pope. He not only worked 
the quarries, but had the long road made 
down the mountain and across marshy ground 
to the nearest port on the Mediterranean. 

These quarries, which continue to bear 
the name of Michelangelo, were again neg- 
lected, until in 1830 they were once more 
worked, and their products now command 
the highest price in the market. Mural 
inscriptions, both at Carrara and Pietrasanta, 
record the fact of the great sculptor’s resi- 
dence at these places. 

Massa and Carrara often underwent 
changes of government, now under their own 
rulers, now under strangers. Napoleon I. 
in his career of imperialism annexed them, 
forming them into a principality, with Lucca 
for capital, and bestowing it on his sister 
Eliza and her husband Felix Baciocchi. 
The lady took the chief part in the govern- 
ment, ruling with some wisdom and a great 
deal of selfwill. ‘The noted mildness of the 
climate of Massa led her frequently to take 
up her winter quarters there in the old ducal 
palace. She effected many improvements, 
such as bridge and road-making, embanking 
mountain torrents, &c.; but the people of 
Massa still remember with irritation that she 
persisted in levelling their ancient cathedral 
tothe ground. Protestations were of no avail ; 
the same answer as Anne of Brittany gave to 
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the people of St. Malo, “C'est mon bon 
plaisir,”’ was all she would adduce as a reason. 
In like manner, in Lucca, she swept away 
another ancient church, recklessly disregard- 


ing the prayers of the citizens. It was well 





Michelangelo, from the portrait in the Capitoline 
Gallery, Rome 


that her levelling hand stopped short of the 
cathedral of Carrara, which is one of the most 
beautiful in ‘Tuscany. 
1000 A.D., and is now preserved as a 
national monument almost in its original 
condition. 


It dates from about 


Eliza made such stringent laws 
with regard to the currency, that the marble 
merchants were reduced to bankruptcy, with 
consequent suffering to the whole population. 
A deputation waited on the Prince and 
Princess to pray for redress. ‘The Prince 
was silent, but Eliza replied, refusing to make 
any change. ‘ ‘The administration of affairs 
rests with me,” she said; ‘the care of the 
country is in my hands, and I shall do as I 
choose,’ ending her discourse by saying, 
“1 shall do what I think right ; if the result 
be good, i shall be praised ; if not, I shall be 
blamed.” 


So at all hazards she chose to take her 
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ow way In this spirit she levied a heavy 
tax on all statuary marble exported in the 
rough, while, with a view to induce more 
sculptors to settle in her dominion, sculp 
tured marble was left almost exempt. When 
Canova sent for the block from which to 
carve his celebrated statue of Napoleon L., 
it was charged with a tax of 800 francs. 
‘This, however, was afterwards remitted, in 
consideration of the subject. ‘Then, osten- 
sibly to help the people, a bank was founded, 
but most of its profits went to the Baciocchi 
purse. This “ Banca Elisiana,” as it was 
called, succeeded in almost annihilating the 
warble industry, so that Eliza was compelled 
at last to change her tactics, and the district 
enjoyed a period or peace and prosperity. 
France now became the chief market for the 
works of the Carrara sculptors, busts of the 
Emperor being chiefly in demand. ‘The 
bank, however, bought up the busts and sold 
them at a large profit, which went to the 
Prince and Princess. But with the fall of 
Napoleon, Eliza’s bank and heavy taxes and 
princely estate passed away, and the widowed 
Bourbon princess, Maria Louisa, reigned in 
her stead with the title of duchess, under the 
Austrian domination. She also had ideas 
of her own with regard to the marble indus- 
try, and only by much persuasion her 
subjects induced her to relinquish some 
doubtful undertakings at the expense of the 
State. She showed herself, on tne whole, 
more open to reason than did the very self- 
important Eliza. 

When the days preceding the unification 
uf Italy came, the whole province threw it- 
self fervently into the struggle for indepen- 
dence. ‘The hardy workers in the mountains 
and the adventurous maritime population, 
the mixed blood of ‘Tuscan and Genoese rose 
to the cry of Liberty, and by the plebiscite of 
1860 the little province joyfully became a 
part of United Italy. 

The present prosperity of the marble 
industry of Carrara owes much to the energy 
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and business talents, ot an -Englishman, 
William Walton. He established many 


workshops, introducing the most approved 
machinery, but his chief work was the 
erection of a wooden pier to facilitate the 
export of marble at Avenza, the seaport of 
Carrara. He died in England in 1872. 
On the house in which he lived at Carrara 
there is a memorial tablet with an inscription 
which may be translated thus : 


IN HONOUR OF WILLIAM WALTON 
WHO FOR THE PUBLIC GOOD 
EXTENDED THE TRADE 
THE GRATITUDE OF 
TOWN COUNCIL 


OF CARRARA 

THE CITIZENS 
PLACED HERE THIS ENDURING 
RECORD 

IN THE YEAR 1573 


TO SHOW 
THE 


Carrara may with truth be called a marble 
city, tor not only its public buildings, but its 
houses, for the greater part, are of marble, 
and the general whiteness that prevails 
would be fatiguing to the eye were it not 
relieved by the many trees planted along its 
streets and open spaces. 

Michelangelo once had the idea, never 
realised, however, of cutting a high, promi- 
nent rock near Massa into an enormous 
Colossus which would serve as a landmark to 
mariners far out at sea. It would have been 
a grand and characteristic monument to 
himself, the great master in marble and the 
most colossal intellect of his time. 

In one of his sonnets, the great sculptor 
has written : 


The best of artists hath no thought to show 
Which the rough stone in its superfluous shell 
Doth not include. 


SyMoNDs’ Translation. 


‘The marble holds the statue ready for the 
hand of genius to set it free. A glorious 
throng has already, through the ages that are 
past, issued from the stony chrysalis ; com- 
ing generations may sce the myriad things 
of beauty that are still lying hidden in the 
“ everlasting hills.” 
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Our Question Drawer 
Conducted by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 








(Mr. Meyer has answered below the questions submitted to him by our readers, 


Any who may have 


difficulties of a religious character ave earnestly invited to mention their trouble to Mr. Meyer so that he may 
endeavour fo help them by giving the advice which his wide knowledge and experience enable kim to render] 


Why should the disciples have neglected to 
wash their hands before meals, as they need 
not have done it ceremonially ? 

Ans. It may have been simply through 
inadvertence; or as a protest against 
the onerous and minute exactions of 
Pharisaism. 


Does our Heavenly Father attend to prayers 
about trifles ? 

Ans. Without doubt He does. There 
is nothing trifling with Him who numbers 
the hairs of our heads, and notes the 
sparrows when they fall to the ground. 
Trifles, after all, play a very important 
part in our daily life. The mislaying of 
an umbrella, a golosh, or spectacles may 
have a very serious effect upon our health, 
and incapacitate us from performing neces- 
sary duty. Let us never forget that 
whilst God is a great King, He is also 
our Father, nearer to us than the nearest 
who takes care of oxen, the Apostle says. 
Happy is that life which makes God its 
confidant, and believes that the tiniest 
details are not beneath His sympathising 
interest. 


Is there any harm in praying for the dead ? 


Ans. There is nothing in the Bible to 
warrant prayers for the dead, and there- 
fore the whole usage of the Evangelical 
Church has been against the practice, 
involving as it does the idea that our 
prayers on earth can avail to alter the 
decision of the departed. Speaking for 
myself, I sometimes feel that there is no 
harm in asking Christ to convey to those 
whom I have loved and lost some message 
which lay on my heart, and which I desire 
to communicate to them, but this may be 
afancy. Still, 1 think that our Lord, who 





is so very sensitive to the demands of 
friendship, will sympathise with the yearn- 
ing to convey good things to those who 
are gathering in His immediate presence 
—unless indeed, they are nearer to us 
than we think, and know all about us. 


Is it wrong not to experience the awful terror 
and detestation of sin which some have? 

Ans. Do not try to feel anything. Live 
near Christ, and as you know Him better 
you will loathe sin more, and see it in all 
its dark horror. You are right in sup- 
posing that our greatest sin is in the 
obduracy of our will, but if you offer your 
will to God, you will find that He will 
“work in you to will and to do.” Say, 
“IT am willing to be made willing, take 
my will,” and throw on Him the respon- 
sibility: of putting the tough iron into 
His furnace, and shaping it. 

Kindly explain 1 Peter iii. 19 and 20. 


|» Ans. I think these words mean exactly 
what they say, that between our Saviour’s 
death and resurrection He went through 
the regions of disembodied spirits, herald- 
ing and proclaiming His finished work, 
which in some mysterious way affects the 
whole creation (see Col. i. 16; Phil. ii. 
Io). Amongst these imprisoned spirits 
were those who lived in the antediluvian 
days. The Apostle Peter makes special 
mention of these because he desires to 
lead us on to the symbolical meaning of 
the Flood. Just as the deluge of waters 
intervened between the old world of crea- 
tion and the new one on which Noah 
stood to offer his sacrifice, so the waters 
of baptism intervened between the be- 
liever’s past and that new life into which 
he steps in union with the Son of God. 


















CHAPTER I 


N Australian ‘“‘ boundary rider’s ” 
hut, a bare, comfortless dwelling, 
with only the necessaries of exist- 
ence in evidence. The rough un- 

hewn logs scarce keep out the wind and rain, 
the badly fitting door rattles on its hinges, 
whilst the earthern floor shows only too 
clearly where last night’s rain had pene- 
trated the roof. In one corner is a low 
bed, or rather mattress placed over a few 
logs, on which a man is lying. His pale 
and haggard face has already the hue of 
death, and his hands are clutching the 
counterpane ; but in his eyes there is an 
eager gleam, and his words come quickly 
and coherently from his lips. His com- 
panion, a man about his own age with a 
certain rough resemblance to him, is hold- 
ing his head on his arm whilst he listens 
intently to his eager words. 

“Yes, Jim, it is very hard. Just when 
I had saved enough to go home and see 
the old folks, the doctor at Fowler’s Bay 
told me another attack would finish me, 
and I think he is right. But ye’ll tak’ 
my love to the auld folks; that’s their 
address on that bit o’ paper. When ye 


get to Glasgow ye tak’ the train to Wishaw 
and anybody will tell ye where the street 
is. Ye'll tell them I didna write for I 








By M. F. Macallum 


was coming hame. Ay, I’m gaun ham, 
but no’ to Scotland—and that I was bring- 
ing them the money I’ve sent wi’ ye. It’e 
no muckle, but it’s a’ I had, and it will 
seem a lot to them. And tell Leezie 
Lindsay I aye keepit my troth, an’ her 
sixpence will be buried wi’ me. No, stop 
a minute; may be ye’d better tak’ it 
back to her, an’ free her frae her tryst. 
Tak’ it off my neck, Jim, I canna do it,” 
and the helpless hands fell from his neck. 

“Ay, that’s it. Gie it to Leezie. And 
now ye maun be going, the boat willna 
wait. I wish ye could have closed my 
e’en but it is no to be. Guid nicht, Jim; 
it’s a lang nicht for me.” 

“No, no, Bob, I can’t leave ye. The 
boat must go without me, I will remain 
with you to the last.” 

“Thank ye, Jim, but here comes Abe; 
he will see to me, an’ gie me a’ I want 
an’ ye maun gang and get yer boat.” 

Unwilling as he was to go, Jim yet could 
think of his passage taken, which would 
be forfeited, of the little good he would 
do his friend, and of the pleasure of getting 
to the old world again. Robert had now 
sunk back on his pillows, his eyes closed, 
and a look of deadly exhaustion came 
upon his face. 

“Tt can only be a matter of hours at 
the most,” thought Jim. and kissing his 
friend’s cold brow he furtively wiped a 
tear from his eye and went out. 


“Wal, that licks creation! Before I’d 
go and leave a pal to die by himself with 
only an old fool like me hangin’ around, 
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I'd see myself busted first! But if Donald 
Barr dies to-night it’ll not be Abe Bunker’s 
fault. Strikes me he is in too great a 
hurry with his dying. Let me see if I 
can’t rig up something to keep that rain 
out, and I’ve some medicine here that 
orter make a corpse revive. Let’s try what 
old Abe can do.” 

The sun went down, the darkness came, 
and still old Abe was fighting his battle 
with the great Enemy. 

* * * * * 

On his way to the steamer James Law- 
rence called at the post office, Fowler’s 
Bay. Mechanically he asked for .Barr’s 
letters as well as his own, but there were 
none for him—only a newspaper addressed 
by his mother as usual. This James 
opened, for he knew his friend could never 
read it, whilst it might beguile a weary 
hour for him. Though an Englishman he 
knew the Glasgow Weekly Herald well, for 
was it not eagerly read by each and all 
of them whenever Donald Barr had finished 
its pages? Did he not know where to 
look for the ‘“‘ Wishaw News,” so dear to 
his dying friend’s heart? To this he 
turned on opening the paper, and was sur- 
prised to see the name of Barr in a short 
paragraph telling of a fortune left to an 
elderly couple in Wishaw. 

“It must be they,” he muttered; “it 
would have been a very different home 
—coming from what Donald expected ! 
Fancy the old couple with {1000 a year ! 
I wonder if they will drive a carriage ! 
Oh, dear, what a joke, and I am to go 
home and see it all; If I don’t get some 
good out of this business my name’s not 
James Lawrence. Should Isend this paper 
up to Yalata? No, it’s not worth while. 
Donald cannot have lived through the 
night, and it is just as well not to let the 
other fellows know about this. Asecret is 
easily kept when it is to one’s own advan- 
tage.” 

Thus soliloquising James Lawrence 
stepped on board the coasting-steamer, 
changed at Adelaide for the English mail, 
and in less than two months was in 
London. 

By this time his plans had taken definite 
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shape, and what was only a hazy dream 
in his thoughts at Fowler’s Bay had now 
become a dreadful temptation, which was 
hounding him on to treachery, dissimula- 
tion, and crime. His occupation on board 
ship had been strange, mostly studying 
photographs, copying writing, and trying 
to arrange his hair and beard in different 
styles, till at last he seemed satisfied, and 
arranged them always in one way. In 
London he bought new clothes, and these 
the tailor was instructed to pad on the 
shoulders even more than was usual, 
while the waistcoat was cut in a peculiar 
manner like those worn by Donald. 


CHAPTER II 


In an old fashioned house in the Clydes- 
dale coal-fields sit an aged couple. A 
brilliant fire burns in the grate, the room 
is brightly furnished with good mahogany 
and morocco, but the old folks are dressed 
in peasant garb, and are seated in worn 
and shabby chairs, that ill accord with 
the brilliant newness of all around. 

““ Ay, Rubbert,” says the old lady, “ it’s 
an ill job havin’ a’ they braws, and oor 
laddie cauld and wat and maybe hungry. 
I canna think why he doesna come hame ; 
he maun hae had oor letters by noo, and 
he should have had the paper even a week 
afore them. I hope he isna ill or may be 
deid, for he’s never been as lang o’ writin’ 
a’ the fifteen year he’s been awa’. Did 
ye send him the siller a’ richt ?” 

‘* Ay, Mirren, I sent him a hunner pound 
so that he could come hame like a gentle- 
man, and no scrimp himself of onything. 
But did ye hear that ? I think it’s the 
post. Will I gang to the door ?”’ 

“Tuts, man, will ye never learn that 
we've a lassie to dae a’ that for us now? 
But I often wish I could gang mysel’ 
when there’s ony chance o’ a letter frae 
Donald. Ay, there she comes noo.’ I 
could hae got it in half the time though 
I am an auld wife. Wha’s it frae ?” 

“It’s frae himsel’, Mirren, and it’s got 
an English stamp. The laddie’s in Eng- 
land, losh me! He’s in Glesca’ and he’ll 
be here the morn!” 














XUM 


Lizzie Lindsay’s Tryst 


‘“Dinna tell me a lee, Robert. Div ye 
mean to tell me my ain laddie’s in Scot- 
land? Oh, dearie me, I didna think I 
was ever tosee his bonnie face again. But 
what’s that ye’re lookin’ at ?”’ 

“It’s his kerd ; he’s been ta’en in Lon- 
don, and has sent it to let us see what like 
he is. My word, he’s a braw stoot fellow, 
and luik at his beard. He’s like a pat- 
riarch. I wonder if he is as auld in his 
ways as in his luiks.”’ 

“IT maun be off and tell the lasses and 
see aboot his room. Do you think we 
should give him oors? It’s warmer than 
the ithers.”’ 

‘“Dinna talk havers. A man that has 
been boundary ridin’ will no complain o’ 
ony decent Scotch bed. And Donald was 
aye content wi’ little.” 

There was little sleep for the inmates 
of Nethan House that night. Mrs. Barr 
kept every one busy till long after twelve, 
and was astir with the lark next day. 
Fortunately she was not long kept in 
suspense, for their early breakfast was 
scarcely over when the door bell rang. No 
ceremony kept Mrs. Barr on her seat this 
time, and before the maid was quite sure 
that the bell had rung at all the mother 
was clasping her son in her arms. 

“Donald, my ain bairn! my bonnie 
lad! Let me see ye. No, dinna gang 
awa’; bide in my airms. Ye could lift 
yer mither noo, but ye are my ain laddie 
a’ the same. Ay, I can see it. That big 
ugly beard canna hide the mouth I kent 
sae weel; and yer teeth, they’re as bonny 
as ever; but, Donald, yer e’en hae gotten 
darker. Look, Robert, did ye no think 
Donald’s e’en were bluer than they are 
noo ?” 

“Tuts, woman, how can I mind the 
shade o’ his e’en? Ye’ve put the blue 
in yersel’ wi’ thinking aboot them. But, 
I havena had a sicht o’ the laddie yet. 
Shake hands wi’ me, Donald. Ay, that’s 
a good steady grip. I like a man to take 
my hand like that. Oh, laddie, it’s a 
welcome sight to see ye again.’ 

““ When had you breakfast,? ”’ asked the 
anxious mother. 


“Oh, only an hour ago. I stayed the 
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night in Glasgow, and had a good breakfast 
before leaving this morning.” 

“Ye’ve forgotten your Scotch,” said 
the old man. “ Did ye never speak it 
in Australia ?”’ 

“Not often. Most of my friends were 
English, and one gets into the way of 
copying those around one.” 

“T dinna think I would ever forget my 
native tongue,. but folks are different 
nowadays.” 

“ Whisht, whisht, faither, let the laddie 
be. We canna mak our bairns like our- 
selves. But, Donald, guess wha’s comin’ 
to tea the day. Somebody ye'd like to 
see.” 
““Leezie Lindsay, perhaps ?”’ 

“What a grand guesser! Ay, it’s 
Leezie hersel, and ye havena forgot to 
say her name in Scotch onyway.”’ 

“What's Leezie like now ?” 

““She’s the brawest lass in the country- 
side. There’s no a man t’wixt Holytown 
and Hamilton that wouldna marry her if 
he had the chance; but she aye sticks 
true to you.” 

“She can’t be very young now. It’s 
fifteen years since I went away.” 

“No, she’s no that young ; but she was 
only a bit lass o’ fifteen when ye left us, 
and though she’s thirty year auld I tell 
ye she hasna an equal in Lanarkshire.” 

“Well, we'll see. But I’m not at all 
sure about a boy’s love-affair. I want 
some one younger now; and then we are 
rich. I might marry a lady.” 

“Donald Barr, did ye leave yer con- 
science in Australia? If ye break yer 
faith wi’ Leezie Lindsay, ye’re no son 0’ 
mine, and ye’ll gang oot o’ my door without 
a shilling to call yer ain.” 

“Oh, of course, father, if you take it 
like that it is a different matter. But 
wait till I see the girl.” 

“Come awa’ up to yer room, Donald, 
and never mind yer faither’s haverin’.” 

All through the day the traveller con- 
tinued to make mistakes. Not so much 
from lack of memory or carelessness as 
from his mean, selfish nature cropping up 
and exhibiting itself in a thousand ways 
that to him were incomprehensible. He 
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had studied his part so well that he knew 
all the old names, and, as most of his 
former friends had left the neighbourhood, 
he was not troubled with personal meetings. 

When Lizzie. Lindsay arrived he was 
in the garden with his father, and was 
startled as he saw a more beautiful woman 
than he had ever dreamed of, come along 
the path towards them. Mr. Barr went 
forward to meet her, took both her hands in 
his and led her to his son. 
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his only; he could kiss her if he chose 
The blood rushed to his face as he thought 
of kissing this superb creature whom he 
could see would be cold and proud to all 
the world, yet was waiting forhim! Butas 
he stooped to touch the rosy lips she drew 
back. 

“Not yet, Donald; we are a little 
strange still. Wait till I see you are my 
very own Bob, and till you know me to be 
the girl you said good-bye to fifteen years 
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When Lizzie Lindsay arrived he was in the garden with his ather, and was staitled as Le siw a mcie 
beautiful woman than he had ever dreamed of, come along the path towards them 


‘“ Now, Robert, there’s a woman for ye ; 
I needna introduce you to Leezie.’’ 

The girl blushed as he took her hand, 
and then looked up at him with her clear 
grey eyes, full of the love and tenderness 
of a woman’s heart. 

‘““Do you remember me, Bob ?” 

Never had such words been spoken to 
him by such a woman. And she was his, 


ago. It is along time, Donald. I am not 
a young woman now. May be ye want 
some one younger and fairer.’’ 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Leezie. I can 
have no one but you. You are the most 
beautiful woman I have ever seen. I 
wish I had come sooner to claim you. It 
seems like a dream. Oh, I am too happy 
I think.” 








Lizzie Lindsay’s Tryst 


“What has come to ye, Donald? I 
don’t seem to know you. What have ye 
done to youreyes! They were blue before, 
they have got greyer, and they don’t look 
at me the way they used to look. You 
appear afraid, as though you were looking 
for some one else, and not as though I were 
all the world to you.” 

“T was only a boy when I left you, 
Leezie. I know the world now, and that 
takes the pure innocent look out of our 
eyes. But you, Leezie, you are a queen, 
an angel, you are too good for me.”’ 

“Hush, Donald, let us go in.” 

How this meeting had been dreaded ! 
Only a few hours ago he feared to meet 
some awkward country girl that would 
hinder his ambition and drag him down 
to her own level. And now he had found 
a queen, a princess, one in a thousand ! 
If Miss Lindsay were dressed by a London 
modiste he knew she would take the world 
by storm, and he could have her for the 
asking ! 

The evening passed awkwardly. Lizzie 
sat very quiet, and every few minutes Mrs. 
Barr noticed her eyes fixed on Donald with 
a strange wondering look. 

“What is it ?”’ she asked when she 
went to help the girl on with her cloak. 
“What makes ye luik at Donald like 
that ?” 

“T’m wondering, auntie, aye wonder- 
ing, where the brave, true-hearted Donald 
has gone, and where this man has come 
from. I don’t like him, and (don’t be 
angry, auntie) I cannot marry him. He 
is quite different :from what I thought 
he was.” 

“Oh, Leezie, is this a’ yer love is 
worth ?” 

‘“T know I seem fickle, but I cannot bear 
that he should touch me, so I will not 
marry him. I should like to have married 
your son but it was no to be. I cannot do 
it.” 

“Come awa’ doun,” said the elder 
woman, as she forced back the tears that 
had risen in her eyes. “I canna speak 
o’ this the nicht. But dinna scorn my 
son lightly till ye ken him better.”’ 

““T will decide nothing at present ; only 
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we must not be engaged. I cannot bear 


. 

Donald was waiting to take her home, 
an infliction to which she quietly sub- 
mitted, hoping thus to have a few minutes 
talk with him in which to settle matters. 

“How sweet it is to be walking like 
this again,’ he remarked. 

“T am very sorry, Donald, but this 
must be the last time for the present. I 
do not seem to know you, or to love you, 
so I must ask you to free me in the mean- 
time, and then, if you can win me again, 
well and good, but if not, we must part.” 

“Oh, Leezie, I cannot! Think of all 
the years I have thought of you and loved 
you as I lay in my lonely hut! How I 
toiled and was never weary knowing“I was 
making a home for my darling; how I 
strove to be true and good, to be worthy 
of her, and spent nothing on pleasures or 
luxuries but saved all to make a home for 
her! And now when I return rich she 
casts me off! Oh, Leezie, how can you ?”’ 

The girl looked at him with a long, pene- 
trating gaze, as though she would read 
his very soul. 

‘Donald, you have not kept yourself 
pure and true. I can read it in your eyes, 
in your shifting glance, your trembling 
lip. You never came home till you heard 
of your parent’s fortune, and you are not 
the Donald who left us years ago.” 

“See, Leezie, I have kept your six- 
pence. Am I to give it back ?”’ 

There was a break in his voice as he 
spoke, and a look in his eyes that made 
the girl relent for a time, though she still 
felt he must not touch her. 

“You may keep it for a little till I see 
if I can like you; but I fear I cannot. 
Good night.’”’ And before he could even 
shake hands she was gone. _ ; 


CHAPTER III 


For a month the days at Nethan House 
passed quietly away. The old people were 
more and more disappointed in their son, 
and Lizzie had given him up altogether. 
His last escapade had been an attempt to 
get his father to settle a large sum of 
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There was a break in his voice as he spoke and a lcok in his eyes that made the 
girl relent for a time thou gh she still felt he must not touch her 


money upon him with some idea of saving 


for all were discontented and restless. 
legacy duty, but the shrewd old Scotsman 


Mrs. Barr tried to believe the best of her 





had seen enough of his ways to think his 
money safer in his own hands. The home 
was not as happy as it should have been, 


boy, but he vexed her constantly, and poor 
Mr. Barr was made the scapegoat of her 
wrath as the boy could not be spoken to. 








Lizzie Lindsay’s Tryst 


As the trio sat by the fire one evening 
the door bell rang. ; 

““'Wha’s that ?”’ asked the old man. 

‘“One of Donald’s new-found friends, 
maybe,” said his wife. ‘‘ But what’s the 
lassie sayin’ ? I maun gang oot.” 

In the hall she found a man—a big, 
broad-shouldered fellow—with a_ black 
beard like Donald’s but a pale thin face, 
and deep blue eyes. 

‘““ Mother !”’ he cried, and then as he ran 
forward to clasp her in his arms he fell 
unconscious at her feet. 

‘‘ Donald!” she cried, and knelt beside 
the prostrate figure. Her husband came 
at her call, then a cordial was brought and 
the man revived. As they helped him 
into the warmth and light of the sitting- 
room, she asked : 

‘What is it? Is it my laddie weak 
and ill while I have been cherishing an 
imposter, or is it his double ? Oh, Donald 
help me.” 

‘““Mither,”’ said the stranger, “do ye 
no ken yer ain Bob? I’ve been ill and 
at death’s door, but a brave man saved 
my life, and when I got your hundred 
pounds I cam’ hame. It let me come 
cabin, and get a’ my comforts, sae I’m 
nane the waur. But did James Lawrence 
no tell ye and gie ye the money I sent ?”’ 

‘“ Wha did ye say ? James Lawrence ? 
Was he here ?”’ 

“Ay, mither. I saw him when I first 
opened my e’en. Where is he now ?”’ 

“Ay,” said Mr. Barr, ‘“ whaur is he ? 
He’s gane and I for one never wish to see 
him again. Mirren, we’ve been a pair 0’ 
fules ; we should hae kent our laddie was 
not like that. Leezie had mair sense than 
ony 0’ us.”’ 

‘* Leezie !” 
of her?” 

‘Ay, laddie, she’s a faithfu’ lass ; 


said the wanderer, “ what 


she 
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kent it wasna and never let him 
touch her.” 

“Do you mean that Lawrence pretended 
to be your son ?”’ 

“Ay did he, and yer mither and me’s 
near broken-hearted wi’ his mean, nasty 
ways. Oh, my laddie, what way did we 
no ken it couldna be you yoursel? Ye 
couldna hae changed like that.” 

“Oh, I dinna ken; we a’ change as the 
years gang on. But I’m tired, mither. 
Can I get to my bed ?” 

“Come awa’, come awa’, my laddie 
ye’re ill, and no fit to be talkin’. Gie him an 
airm, Rubbert, and help him up the stair.” 

* * * * *” 


you, 


It was many months before Mrs. Barr 
and Lizzie had nursed the invalid back 
to his usual health. Then there was a 
quiet wedding, for Lizzie had found her 
lover just the same as he had left her 
long years before, and then the happy pair 
went off to sunnier climes till Donald’s 
health was quite established. Their wan- 
derings brought them at last to Fowler’s 
Bay, where Abe Bunker gave them a 
welcome such as none but a man who 
lives alone knows how to give to the one 
friend he has in the world. Lizzie was 
never tired of giving some pleasure to the 
man who had saved her husband’s life, 
and many an hour she spent in singing 
or playing to him, or in telling him storie 
of her dear Donald. No persuasion would 
induce him to leave his lonely hut then, 
but he promised to visit Bonnie Scotland 
sometime in the far future. 

As long as the old people lived Donald 
and Lizzie made their home bright and 
happy, and now Nethan House is gay 
with the sound of children’s voices as 
they play with their beautiful mother. 4 - | 

James Lawrence was never heard of 
again, 
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Paradise Island; or, the Romance of 
Metlakahtla 


A Remarkable Story of Missionary Heroism and Enterprise 


By George T. B. Davis 


This story of missionary heroism and enterprise affords a remarkable illustration of the 
power of the Gospel in reforming wild and savage men, whom all merely human efforts 
are powerless to reach. The writer travelled over six thousand miles in order to get the 
material for these articles and the illustrations are from photographs specially taken by 


Mr. Davis. 


{INTRODUCTION.—William Duncan, a young mis- 
sionary, is sent by the Church Missionary Society 
to the fierce Indians of Fort Simpson, North 
America. He partially learns the language from 
a native named Clah, preaches to the tribes, and 
although much opposed, gains many converts. 
After a time Mr. Duncan decides to form a 
Christian community some distance from the 
original home of the tribes, and with his converts 
sails from Fort Simpson for Metlakahtla. } 


CHAPTER VI 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF LEGAIC 


FEW months after the settlement 
had been established at Met- 
lakahtla a thrill of surprise and 
delight ran throughout the 

village at the announcement that a 
‘notable recruit had arrived at the island 
determined to sign the rules and cast in 
his lot with the Christian party. The 
newcomer was none other than Legaic, 
head-chief, murderer, and medicine man, 
who had so nearly succeeded in taking 
Mr. Duncan’s life. The Spirit of God 
had long been working upon his heart until 
he had come to loath heathenism and 
to long for the peace and joy which he 
saw were the outcome of the Christian 
life. To openly join the Christian party 
at Metlakahtla, however, would be to 
make a tremendous sacrifice, for it would 
mean the practical renunciation of the 
headship of the Tsimshean nation. But 
the victory over self was won and Legaic 
had finally arrived at the village ready 
to subscribe to the fifteen rules. Accom- 
panying Legaic were his wife and daughter, 


and Mr. Duncan and the natives gave 
them a warm and hearty welcome. 

Legaic began building a_ beautiful 
home, but was often interrupted by 
messengers from Fort Simpson urging 
him to return. All sorts of inducements 
were held out to him if he would return 
and resume his position over all the 
Tsimshean tribes. The temptations were 
so strong and constant that Legaic 
finally weakened and gathering the Met- 
lakahtla Indians together on the beach 
he told them that he could hold out no 
longer but must return to his old life. 
He said he knew it was a wrong step 
and he might perish as the result, but 
that he was being pulled away by in- 
fluences stronger than he was able to 
resist. In deep sorrow, amid falling 
tears, he shook hands with each one 
present, then turned and entered his 
canoe and paddled silently away. 

As he disappeared from sight the Indians 
did not go back to their homes criticising 
him and discussing the weakness of 
human nature, as most white people 
would have done under similar circum- 
stances. They knelt on the beach and 
prayed earnestly that God would check 
Legaic in his backward course and restore 
him to his right mind. 

The subject of their prayers paddled 
rapidly toward Fort Simpson until night 
came on and he was compelled to put 
the canoe ashore. He wrapped himself in 
his blanket and lay down tosleep, but sleep 
came not to his eyes. Instead he tossed 
and turned in constant unrest of soul. 
The Spirit of God was wrestling mightily 
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with him even as with Jacob of old. 
Finally the torture became unbearable. 
Such misery overwhelmed him as words 
cannot describe, until the Spirit con- 
quered and kneeling in the darkness he 
repented of his evil, and weepingly 
besought God for pardon. Next morning 
he turned his canoe about and once more 
appeared at Metlakahtla, this time 
a thoroughly changed man. Saul the 
persecutor had become Paul the apostle. 
Later on, describing the agony he endured 
on that memorable occasion, Legaic 
declared : 

“A hundred deaths would not equal 
the sufferings of that night.” 

Six months afterwards a visitor to 
Metlakahtla wrote as follows of Legaic 
and his family : 

. “I paid a visit to the wife of the chief 
Paul Legaic. He it was who nearly took 
Mr. Duncan’s life at the head of the 


Christianity. It was with many of them 
literally a ‘forsaking of all things to 
follow Christ.’ 

“His house is the nicest and best 
situated in the village. A very little 
labour and expense in the way of interior 
fittings would make it quite comfortable. 
He and his wife have one child only, a 
young girl of fourteen. She was a 
modest looking pleasing child—very in- 
telligent—one of the first class in the 
school. She did not look like one who 
had ever been ‘ possessed with a devil ;’ 
and yet this is the child whom, three 
years ago, her teacher saw naked in 
the midst of a howling band, tearing and 
devouring the bleeding dog. How 
changed! She who ‘had the unclean 
spirit’ now sits at the feet of Jesus, 
clothed and in her right mind.” 

Not many months later Mr. Duncan 
paid a visit to Fort Simpson to preach 














The Metlakahtla Band—the best company of musicians in Alaska 


medicine band attacking the school. 
They were both baptized by the Bishop 
last April. Legaic was the wealthiest 
chief of the Tsimsheans at Fort Simpson. 
He has lost everything—has had to give 
up everything ;by his conversion to 


the gospel to the heathen Indians who 
still remained there. He was accom- 
panied by two natives, Clah and Paul 
Legaic. On the return of the party, in 
a letter to the Church Missionary Society, 
Mr. Duncan related a remarkable _inci- 
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dent which occurred during the trip. “I 
have just returned,” he said, “from a 
visit to Fort Simpson. I went to pro- 
claim the Gospel once more to the poor 
unfeeling heathen there. I laid the 
Gospel again distinctly before them, and 
they seemed much affected. The most 
pleasing circumstance of all, one which I 
was not prepared to expect, was, that 
Paul Legaic and Clah (the one in times 
past a formidable enemy and opposer, 
and the other one among the first to hear 
and greet the Gospel) sat by me, one on 
either side. After I had finished my 
address on each occasion, they got up 
and spoke and spoke well. 

‘““Legaic completely shamed and con- 
founded an old man who in replying to 
my address, had said that I had come too 
late to do him and other old people good ; 
that, had I come when the first white 
traders came, the Tsimsheans had long 
since been good; but they had been 
allowed to grow up in sin; they had seen 
nothing in the first whites who came 
amongst them to unsettle them in their 
old habits, but those had rather added 
to them fresh sin, and now their sins 
were deep laid, they (he and the other old 
people) could not change. Legaic in- 
terrupted him and said: ‘I am a chief, 
a Tsimshean chief. You know I have 
been bad, very bad, as bad as any one here. 
I have grown up and grown old in sin, 
but God has changed my heart and He 
can chanse yours. Think not to excuse 
yourself in your sins by saying you are 
too old and too bad to mend. Nothing 
is impossible with God. Come to God ; 
try His way; He can save you.’ 

“He then exhorted all to taste God’s 
way, to give their hearts to Him, and to 
leave all their sins ; and then endeavoured 
to show them what they had to expect if 
they did so—not temporal good, not 
health, long life, or ease, or wealth, but 
God’s favour here and happiness with 
God after death.” 

Legaic had been known far and wide 
along the coast, and the traders who 
heard of his; conversion and transforma- 
tion could scarcely believe it. As time 
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went on he became of immense service to 
Mr. Duncan in the prosecution of the 
work, and came to be called “‘ Mr. Duncan’s 
Grand Vizier.” 

For seven years Legaic played a promi- 














Mr. E. K. Mathers, the Metiakahtla blacksmith and 
silversmith, and an able lay preacher 


nent part in the life of the settlement, 
eager to assist in every undertaking for 
the betterment of his fellows, and humbly 
earning his living as a carpenter. In 
1869 he made a journey up the Nass 
River, and on reaching Fort Simpson 
on his way home, was taken suddenly ill. 
He at once despatched a messenger to 
Mr. Duncan bearing this note : 


“DEAR Sir,—I want to see you. | 
always remember you in my mind. | 
shall be very sorry if I shall not see you 
before I go away, because you showed 
me the ladder that reaches to heaven, 
and I am on that ladder now. I have 
nothing to trouble me. I only want to 
see you.” 


Mr. Duncan wished greatly to go at 
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once to the bedside of Legaic, but his 
duties at Metlakahtla would not permit 
him to leave, for a peculiar epidemic was 
raging just then and there were a score 
of sick people on the island to whom he 
was attending day and night. 

A second and third messenger followed 
in quick succession, but still Mr. Duncan 
could not leave. Then came the sad 
tidings of the death of the famous chief- 
tain, accompanied by the following lines 
which were still unfinished when the 
death angel bore his soul to the long 


home above: 
“My DEAR SiR,—This is my last 
letter, to say | am very happy. I am 


going to rest from trouble, trial, and 
temptation. I do not feel afraid to meet 
my God. In my painful body I always 
remember the words of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

Here the letter ended abruptly, and in 
this triumphant manner ended the life of 
Legaic, the chief of the Tsimshean Indians. 

* * * * * 


During the years from 1868 to 1869 
the spiritual progress of the settlement 
had gone on apace. In 1866 the Bishop 
of Columbia paid a second visit to Met- 
lakahtla and baptized sixty-five adults, 
of whom he wrote: “I truly believe that 
most of these are sincere and intelligent 
believers in Christ, as worthy converts 
from heathenism as have ever been 
known in the history of the Church.” 

In the autumn of the following year 
Mr. Cridge, then Dean of Victoria, bap- 
tized ninety-eight adults, and eighteen 
Indian children. 

The desire of Mr. Duncan that the island 
should be a beacon of gospel light to the 
Indians of all the Northland was being 
happily fulfilled. Wherever the Met- 
lakahtla Indians went on their fishing, 
trading, and hunting expeditions, they 
carried with them the Gospel message 
and proclaimed it at every opportunity. 

On one occasion, a party of Metla- 
kahtla people visited the Chilkat Indians, 
who lived on the Alaskan coast from 
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five to six hundred miles to the north. 
So impressed were these northern Indians 
with the wonderful tales they heard of 
the power of the Gospel and of the 
material progress at Metlakahtla that 
they decided to pay a visit to the island 
to see the man who had accomplished 
such marvels. 


Mr. Duncan left his work just as 
he was, and hastened to greet the 
visitors. As he drew near, and was 


pointed out to the Chilkats, they looked 
over and beyond him, and declared they 
could not see him. When he cordially 
welcomed them they said scarcely a word 
beyond the formal syllables of recognition, 
so disappointed were they. 

Mr. Duncan escorted them to his 
house, and there their pent-up astonish- 
ment gave way, and they exclaimed : | 

“Surely you cannot be the man! 
Why, we expected to see a great and 
powerful giant, gifted in magic, with 
enormous eyes that could look right 
through us and read our thoughts! No, 
it is impossible! How could you tame 
the wild and ferocious Tsimsheans who 
were always urging war, and were feared 
throughout the whole coast ? ”’ 

Mr. Duncan then brought out a Bible 
and placed it before them. That sacred 
Book, he declared, contained the Word 
of God, the Message of the Great King, 
the Way of Life Everlasting. It was 
only because the Metlakahtla Indians 
had obeyed the words of that Book 
that they had built such a beautiful 
city. Each of the Chilkat delegation then 
went forward and reverently touched 
the Bible, exclaiming, ‘‘ It is good.” 

As the years passed, Metlakahtla 
became not only a Gospel beacon, but 
a great light radiating law and order 
throughout all the surrounding country. 
Mr. Duncan was appointed a magistrate 
by the Canadian Government, with juris- 
diction up and down the coast for hundreds 
of miles and in the enforcement of his duties, 
chief among which was the suppression 
of illegal liquor-selling, many thrilling 
and perilous experiences were encountered. 


(To be continued) 
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Lessons from History 
VI. The Brave Tyrolese Girl 
S 5 of the boys and girls who 


are reading these lessons from 

history will have heard of Andrea 

Hofer, the Tyrolese patriot. He 
lived in the time of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and when that conqueror tried to overcome 
Hofer’s native land, the Tyrol, the French 
and Bavarian soldiers who fought for 
Napoleon were defeated time after time 
by Hofer and his peasant followers. The 
Tyrolese fought for their religion and for 
their monarch, the Emperor of Austria, 
with whom Napoleon was at war, and for 
years they were victorious over armies 
twice the size of their own and far better 
armed. But although these devoted 
people were so faithful to their Emperor 
when the day of peace came he forgot 
them, and in the treaty which he made 
with Napoleon, the Tyrolese were not 
mentioned. The result was that so soon 
as the French had settled with the Aus- 
trians they collected a big army—bigger 
than any that had been gathered for the 
purpose before and marched into the 
Tyrol. Valley after valley was seized, 
and at last Hofer was captured in the 
mountains to which he had fled when all 
was lost. Such a patriot and skilful 
leader should have earned forgiveness at 
the hands of a conqueror, but Napoleon 
had no mercy on those who successfully 
opposed him, and so Hofer was taken to 


Mantua, tried by court-martial, and shot 


on February 20, 1810. His loss is still 
mourned by his fellow countrymen, and 
many poems and ballads have been written 
to keep his memory fresh. 

Now in the Tyrolese wars there were 
many brave men ‘and women who laid 
down their lives for their land, their 


religion, and their emperor, but it is of 
one young girl that I want to tell you 
this month, and from her story you will 
see how even the young may show the 
highest courage—the courage that minister 
to the needs of others amid peril and dis- 
aster. When her countrymen, and very 
likely her brothers and uncles and cousins, 
were being defeated, and pursued and 
killed, this girl might easily have fled to 
the mountains for her life. No one could 
have blamed her, and in fact there is no 
doubt she was urged to do so by her friends 
and her own brave countrymen. But she 
did not do this; she thought of others 
and her conduct stands out in history as 
a splendid example of what even a girl 
can do to alleviate the suffering caused 
by war. 

She lived at a farmhouse called Rainerhot 
and this place was one day attacked by 
the French and Bavarian soldiers. The 
peasants offered a stout resistance, and 
for a long time a fierce fire was kept up 
on both sides. The sun poured down with 
great heat, and believing that her country- 
men needed refreshment, the young girl 
took a small cask of light wine and placing 
it upon her head went to the firing line. 
But no sooner had she reached the spot 
than a bullet from a Bavarian musket 
struck the cask, making a hole and knock- 
ing it from the bearer’s head. It might 
have been expected that the young maiden 
would have fled at this danger, but she 
was made of sterner stuff, and hurriedly 
standing the cask on end, she placed her 
thumb over the hole made by the bullet 
to stop the wine from escaping. Then she 
called one and another of the peasant 
warriors to come and refresh themselves, 
and so by the thoughtfulness and courage 
of one young girl, the Tyrolese were 
enabled to sustain the conflict and keep 
their enemies at bay. 
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WAS in conversation the other 
day with a well-known preacher 
who made the remark that from 


experience he found the public 
taste for good reading had been vitiated 
by the light and scrappy periodical litera- 
ture that had sprung up, mushroom-like, 
in the past ten or fifteen years. And this 
I feel sure is the experience of most of us. 
It is a pity that the proprietors and editors 
of those journals which have such huge 
sales do not seek to educate and lead on to 
better and more solid reading the public 
which supports them so generously. It 
could be done, and untold benefit would 
result if some such attempt were made. 
“Reading serves for delight, for orna- 
ment, and for ability,” said Lord Bacon. 
“The crafty contemn it; the simple 


admire it; the wise use it. Reading 
makes a full man.” But that was a 


long time ago, and is scarcely borne out 
by facts to-day, for there was never a 
period when people read so persistently 
as the present, but it is very doubtful 
whether speaking generally, reading does 
“make a full man.” And so far from 
the crafty contemning it, it is the very 
ability and willingness of the public to 
read, that is seized upon greedily by “ the 
crafty” as a means of making money. 
The great mass of the reading-matter that 
pours from the press of this country 
weekly, monthly, and yearly, is avowedly 
intended to do nothing more serious than 
to amuse, and there is no doubt that even 
if it be harmless in itself, its very quantity 
does harm, for as F. W. Robertson has 
said, ‘‘ Multifarious reading weakens the 
mind more than doing nothing; for it 
becomes a necessity at last, like smoking, 
and is an excuse for the mind to lie dor- 
mant whilst thought is poured in, and 
runs through, a clear stream, over unpro- 
ductive gravel, on which not even mosses 
grow. It is the idlest of all idleness, and 
leaves more of impotency than any other.”’ 


But although all this is true, there is 
a place, and a very important place for 
periodical literature. The old classics 
need supplementing, by a knowledge of 
all that is best and brightest in the world 
to-day. Men and women need to know 
the achievements of the past as an inspira- 
tion for the future, and at the same time 
they must know what is going on around 
them for the good of mankind in order to 
appreciate the possibilities of the present. 

It goes without saying therefore, that 
all reading-matter, whether of the past 
or present, whether permanent in the form 
of books, or of the more fleeting periodical 
form, should provide food for thought, 
and not only provide food for thought 
but be thought over and bring forth fruit 
ofa useful kind. Otherwise it has been vain 
and the time spent in reading is wasted. 

Bad books are easily found, as Emerson 
has remarked, but at the same time good 
ones are equally available, and it should 
be the object and ambition of all who 
have the intellectual welfare of the people 
at heart to become not only crusaders for, 
but missionaries of, good literature. And 
if such be the case from the intellectual 
and educational standpoint, how much 
more so is it from the spiritual. Good 
books may not necessarily make good men, 
but certainly bad books make bad men. 

There is not enough done nowadays in 
seeking to direct the tastes of the young 
in reading, and placing good literature 
in their way. The National Home Read- 
ing Union and other agencies of that kind 
and various colportage societies are doing 
a good work, but we refer more particu- 
larly to private individual effort. We are 
very careful as to where the young and 
those in our charge spend their time, 
surely we should be as careful in seeing 
that what they read makes for goodness 
and virility and brightness. There is no 
reason’ ‘whatever, remember, that good 
reading should be dull. 





Sunday Magazine Bible Examination 
Puzzles 


V. Hidden Bible Name. 


My first is in rumour, but not in truth, 

My second’s in Rachel, but not in Ruth, 

My third is in puzzle and also in prize, 

My fourth is in hearing, but not in eyes, 

My fifth is in river, but not in brook, 

My sixth is in baker, but not in cook, 

My seventh’s in ocean, but not in sea, 

My eighth is in forest, but not in tree, 

My ninth’s like my fourth, and my tenth 
like my second, 

My eleventh’s in thought, but it is not 
in reckoned, 

My twelfth is in henceforth, but not in 
since, 

And my whole is the son of a famous 
prince. 


Five marks for a correct solution. 


VI. Words Built up from Syllables. 


(1) My first is an exclamation, 
My second is an article of furni- 
ture, 
My whole is an ancestor of kings. 


2) My first is a crime, 
My second is an exclamation, 
My third is to be, 
My whole is a king. 


3) My first is to perform, 
My second is the same, 
My whole is the father of a mighty 
man. 


Three marks for each correct solu- 
tion. 


Rules governing these Competitions 


Six pounds in cash are given at the 
end of each three months to the persons 
solving the most puzzles on the ‘‘ Mixed 
Puzzle Pages,” the money being divided 
into £3 for first prize ; {2 for second prize ; 
and {1 for third prize. 


The award of the prizes for the months 
of April, May, and June will be announced 
in the August number of the Magazine. 


Answers when sent in must be signed 
with a pseudonym only. 


A competitor the first time he (or she) 
sends in an answer must by the same post 
send in a separate envelope his (or her) real 
name as well as the pseudonym. Having 
once done so it will not be necessary to 
do it again as long as the same pseudonym 
is maintained. 


Each month the correct solutions of 
the preceding month’s puzzles will be 
announced. When the award of prizes 
is made at the end of three months the 
real names of the winners will be an- 
nounced, as well as their pseudonyms. 


In case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize or prizes, the 
money will be divided equally among them. 


All answers must be received at the 
office of the Magazine by noon on the 12th 
of each month. 


Answers must be addressed to “‘ The 
Puzzle Editor,” SUNDAY MAGAZINE, I5 


Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 


Competitors must accept the decision of 
the Puzzle Editor on all matters as final. 


N.B.—It és not necessary to enclose pages containing puzales with the solutions, 
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ISBISTER’S 
" Wisdom While You Wait” 
Series of Humorous Books 


The Volumes in this Library are 

written by the most accom- 

plished humorists of the day. 

They are illustrated, and are 
Feap. 4to. in size 


1. Wisdom While You Wait 


By E. V. L.‘and C. L. G. 
sand). ts. net. 


(5 1st Thou- 


2. Wisdom on the Hire 
System 


By the same Authors (25th Thousand). 


6d. net. 


3. The Log of the Folly 


By ALLEN UPWARD. 
Tuos. Downey. With a cover design 
by Joun Hassati, R.I. ts. net. 


4, People: 


Nasty Remarks by WALTER EMAN- 
UEL. Illustrated by JoHN Hassa.t,k I. 
Is. net. 


5. Dolly’s Governess 
By GEO. SOMES LAYARD. 
trated by Lewis BAUMER. 


Illus- 
rs. net. 


+ ISBISTER & CO, 


15 & 16 TAVISTOCK ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 








Sold by Drapers Everywhere. Established 1791. 
Horrockses’ 
LONGCLOTHS, NAINSOOKS, ° CAMBRICS, 


INDIA LONGCLOTHS. 


SUEETINGS, | FLANNELETTES 
READY-MADE SHEETS | of the Highest Quality. 
(plain and hemstitched) 
N.3.—See “‘ Horrockses’”’ 
on selvedge. 
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The mas and Best. 


“*Having made a fresh 
trial of its virtues, we 
feel no hesitation in re- 
——— it to alk 


— tee Qugen. 


For FURNITURE, BROWN 
BOOTS, PATENT LEATHER, 
OIL-CLOTHS, AND ALL VAR- 
NISHED AND ENAMELLED 
GOODS. 


Send addressed envelope, stamped jd., for dainty meme. tablets. 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
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Hamilton’s Irish” ” 
Homespuns&T weeds 


A box of patterns and “The White 
House Budget” will be sent free on re- 
quest, From them you will understand 


why our Homespuns and Tweeds are so 
widely admired for their wearing 
and dress qualities. They are 
not only good, but are smart, and 
cannot be matched for costumes 
and suits. Write to-day for 
sores. Address Desk No. 43. 

he White House, Portrush, Ireland. 














CAUTION 


Genuine Chlorodyne 


Every Bottle of this well-known 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Diarrhoea, Dysentery, &c., 


bears on the Stamp the Name of the 
Inventor, 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


N.B,Numerus Testiginial s ‘frm Eminent 
’- Paysicians accompany ‘cath Bottle. 
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(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 
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AS SUPPLIED TO HER LATE MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA: 


IRD'S 
CUSTARD 


* 
Completely supersedes the use of Eggs in the preparation of Powpb ER 


High-Class Custard— Greatly increases the popularity of all 
Sweet Dishes—the unfailing resource of every successful hostess. NO ECCS! NO RISK!I! NO TROUBLE!!! 
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